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UNDER THE SHADOWS OF GIANT TREES, THE SEARCHERS CAME UPON THE RIGID FORM OF PERCY WYVENHOE | 


AN OUTCAST OF THE PEOPLE. 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER IL 


“You have then nothing further to say ?” 

ae unless it is to repeat I am inno- 
¢ent,” 

Face to face they stood; the old haughty 
aristocrat, the handsome son and heir, white and 
resolute. His deep blue eyes never wavered in 
their fixed regard of the cruel, sneering features, 
hor was there the slightest hint of shame in his 
bearing. A heavy silence filled the room ; but 
it was presently broken by Lord Wyvenhoe, who 
spoke in cold and even tones, 

“For the sake of the name you bear your 
crime will go unpunished by the law, but this is 
the only merey I will accord you—you know I 
hold it best to be just before being generous. If 
you could have given me ground to*believe that 
at some future time your innocence would have 
been established beyond doubt, your posit‘on 





here would have remained the same, despite all 
your past follies and excessee—but I have only 
assurance of the fact, and experience has taught 
me not to accept so worthless a security. When 
you go out of this room you will be as one dead 
to your family, an outcast and a pariah, and no 
appeal of yours will have force to move me from 
my fixed resolve. The honours which should 
have been yours become your brother’s ; from to- 
day he is heir, But that you are unfortunately 
my son, your future would be a matter of utter 
indifference to me—as it is I will give you 
sufficient money to start in any line of life you 
choose,” 

As he slowly drew a packet of notes from his 
desk the son watched him with intent eyes ; the 
handsome, haggard face was weary, but it was as 
firm as the old man’s was merciless: and when 
one lean hand thrust the paper towards him, he 
put it back gently, yet with a touch of scorn. 
Then he spoke quickly, and im a low voice. 

“T accept your decision without appeal, and 
almost without surprise. You have hated me 
from my birth—it is very natural that you 
should seize the first good excuse for casting me 
off. Idon’t envy Percy his good fortune, a:.d 





for myself I ask nothing but your forgetfulness. 
Will you shake hands before [ go, father?” the 
last word fell slowly and reluctantly from his 


li 
Trond Wyvenhoe drew back; Douglas 
laughed,— 

“T was @ fool to expect it,” he said, bitterly, 
and he moved towards the door. 

“Stay! Where are yougoing? What do you 
intend doing ?” 

“That sir, no longer concerns you,” and so he 
passed out of the presence he was never to enter 
again. Slowly he went downstairs, and entering 
a large, handsome room, at once advanced 
towards a young girl standing by an open win- 
dow. 

She turned quickly when she heard his step, 
say ing,— 

“ Douglas, what a long while you have kept 
me in suspense. What news do youbring! Tell 
me without any preface.” 

“T am disinherited and outcast ; found guilty 
of the crime of forgery ; Percy will wear the 
honours I have tarnished.” 

The fair face changed, her colour came and 
went, and her manner lost that composure which 
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usually marked it, She toyed nervously with 
the ring; which ske were upen the-third finger, 
and all the while-Douglas Wyvenhoe watched 
her with cynical eyes. Presently she said,— 

“ Under the circumstarces, I am sure-you will 
forgive me when I say that—that—oh, why don’t 
you help me out? Why do you stand there 
smiling when.all. your life-is-epoiled, And—and 
it means so much to me,” 

“I know,” heauswered in that same gently, 
scornful tone, “it: means the trite condolences 
of friends, the loss of a title and an assured 
position. Iam sorry for you, Grace, and as you 
wish your freedom, take it ; 1 came e to offer it, 
Our betrothal was purely one of convenience, 
and I will not. hold you.to it.” 

“But I was and am honestly fond of you,” 
she said, reaching out her hand to him, “ only— 
only I am not strong enough to. brave the world’s 
opinion.’ 

The slender jewelled fingers lay inhis bronzed 
palm ; he looked down at them with:a kind of 
wonder that they should strike so cruel a blows 
then a great pity;for her weakness. filled all his 
heart, as kissingsher upon the brow, he said,— 

« Good- byesGrnee, and may. your life. be 
brighter: thaa» mine -promises:to. be; I don’t 
blame you,;,déar,-yeu are only true:to yourself,” 
and the nexmt-moment Miss Dersingham. stood 
aloney 

She-didenet;:violemtly lament his, departure; 
but she swatched himego until, distance: hid him 
frompher-sight,:withieyes grown moist and lips 
tremulous« Aa on sey could, she-had: loved 
her guardian's som \bat she was too wise:to give: 
herself, her fortuney.and her future, into. the 
keeping of a.mancwho was even now a social 
outcast. 

She would-mourn-him a little while and then 
consign him. to oblivion, for beyond and above 
all Miss Dersingham desired to be well estab- 
lished, 

She had beauty and wealth, but. net :birth ; 
and with all her sordid soul she loved title 

Meanwhile Douglas Wyvenhoe .returned ta his 
chambers, “ forthe last time,” as:heeaid.to him: 
self ; and there-he sat down to think over the. 
. past and wonder over the dark future which layy 
before him: 

He saw himself an. unloved, lonely boy, for 
Lord Wyvenhoe had married his first wife for the 
sake of her-fortune, and had not cared to- hide 
that fact from her when onee it wasysafely his. 
And so when, at the close of a year, her boy was 
born, the poor, gentle lady, had little «care: to 
live, and sank quietly to rest; leaving all she 
possessed to her husband, not»guessing her in- 
justice to her child. 

The boy grew and throve, but the fathemhad 
no pride in him, and the year of mourning haying 
expired, brought home a new bride—the only 
woman he had ever loved—Percy’s mother ; and 
for five years she reigned supreme. 

Then the grave claimed her, and, dying, she 
joined the two boys’ hands, bidding them love 
each other always as now ; and one, at least, had 
remembered her words, for she had .been good to 
him, 

With all the force of a heart which was.capable 
of but few friendships Douglas Wyvenhoe loved 
his half-brother, who was only two years his 
junior. 

They were curiously alike, and. apart one was 
often mistaken for the other. Each had the 
same violet-bLlue eyes, the same curling chestnut 
hair, and the finely-marked features -of the 
Wyvenhoes., 

But a close observer readily perceived: that 
here all resemblance between them ended, 

Douglas boasted a firm mouth and resolute 
chin. Perey showed signs of weakness in these 
two particular features, and his eyes lacked the 
power and courage which made his brother's 
remarkable. 

“We were both a little ‘ wild,’” thought the 
elder as he sat in his luxurious. chamber; “and 
I was the most to blame. Cards and horses have 

played the deuce with me. May the boy take 


3 arning from my fate, an ad then I shall perhaps 

not care so much about what has gone before.” 
Later he rose and went to his-club, 

fellows say when 


“Wh é. the deuce will the 





they learn the truth?” he thought moodily ; 
“not :that I alge their opiniongmuch. But I 
must..see Perey before I cut myself clean adrift 
from him.” 

A chorus of voices greeted. him as ‘he. entered; 
but having replied to them and refused to engage 
in any game of chance, he sat down in a remote 
corner” apparently ine the: Times; in 
reality watching for his brother’s coming.. 

Presently Pércy entered. 

“ Hullo!” cried.one.; ‘it’s Wy yvenhoe, junior ! ! 
Perhaps he can tell us what ails the senior. Has 
his latest inamorata, proved stony-hearted ?” 
(they all have heartsof : — “ or. — old 
man sto supplies ? Douglas. dropped. 
a big mt Castor, andéthecold“man-is a bit 
close-fisted.”” 

Percy stood silent through:the banter, then:he 
said, — 

“ Haveany-ofyou seen my brother to-day?” 

“ Beholdthe man ! ” laughed another, pointing 
in the diteetion of Douglas, who now emerged: 
from bebind:his paper, 

The-younger’s face- whitened, and his eyes fell. 
before the Jouk of: those. whieh sought his.own; 
but he crossed ‘to: his'-sidey-and saying in.a loud 
toney “Comecout: Dougins.! I must speak. to. 
you,” took hiaedipghe arn arm and.drew him:out into” 
the street; 

“Someshingyrotten in the state-of Denmark,” 
drawhed an exquisite. “ Wyvenhee, senionry. looke 
hipped;_andcjumior isn’t inzgood form. to-night. 
Old inam:beemriding the-high horse, I suppose.” 

“Not with (Wyvenhoeyjupior ; he is the Benja- 
min ofthe family.” 

Under. the:serene and. starlit sky:the brothers 
stood face to face; thewhite misery of the one, 
the shrinking -look in his eyes, were forcible con- 
trasts ta the other’s proud: bearing.and resolute 
expression: 

The younger spoke <first,: in.a broken voice, 

“ He has told meal}: and—and God 

paige ou—he will never relewti?” 
do not expect so mucigt e I would 
hardly accept it from:bimg, knowing.how tempered 
withieantempt it weuld:-be,. I only-ask —— ; 
vill remember ne withis dittle of that.affection I | 
hare given you—that.ifi-I prosper you-will. wxite. 
me. oecasicnally., If things-get darker with me I | 
shall net seeall Inyself'to your mind.” 

Percy’s lips -worked convulsively. 

“Don’t,” he said hoarsely ; “I cannot: bear ta 
hear these thingsand to tell you what it.is: best 
you should know at.once. Already-your name asi 
a forbidden: one -in the-houses and if I so far 
forget-inetructions.as to hold auydurther com- 
munication;with you 1 shall shareyyour fate.” 

Douglas. started: thenche asked in a low, hard 
voice,;— 

“And to: that..threat.. what reply did you 
make?” 

“Old boy ! old boy! forgive me. I am not 
strong like you, and I, oh! I am a. beast and a 
coward,” 

A spasm_of unutterable pain crossed the other’s 
face, and he wrestled with himself before he 
dared again trust his -voice;: 

“You need say no. morey Perey. I can. guess 
the rest. Itiis:as..welk that, I should. hear. the 
truth. I shall not trouble .you any.more,”’ and 
through ali the-weariness:of his tones,-ran.a thrill 
of scorn. “ As you say, 1 am: strong.to bear, re- 
verses: and I cherish: no: malice: against. you. be- 
cause you go withthe. tide, YouandI know who. 
should be the.scapegoat, but. we need. not. take 
the world inte our.cenfidence——” 

He turned. to. go when Perey cried,— 

Douglas, old | boy ! oh, heavens! whatia 
wreteh lam! Try not;tohate me! Take all\I 
have with me, and I will find means to send. you 
more ;” there were. teara-in.his eyes, upon his 
cheeks; 

Douglas saw them with a pitiful scorn. 

“No ; let it-be good-bye for all: time.. It will 
be all the came in the end. I forgive you freely, 
and ask you now to remember the pas@to which 
my folly has brought me, for your:own good. I 
suppose you. will marry Grace... She hasn’t much 
heart, but she is wise and will keep you in check, 





She is good-tempered and. well-dowered,. You 
could not de better, Good-bye,” and. then, before 


Perey could stay hiny he turged onthis heel ‘and 
walléed away, the other not venturing to foll@w. } 
Twentysfour, and hisdife’s story over! » Héme- 
lesg, friendless, poorer than the happy artisans he 
as he-went hisdesolate way. His father’s 
harshness weighed very little upon him, he could 
even smile bitterly over Grace Dersingham’s 
treason-——but that: . > brother; they one 
being on earth he loved should desert him'in his 
hour of need, was almost more: than: he’ could 
bear. His.chin.sank.on.his. breast and. he.groaned. 
aloud. All his life long he had been accustomed 
to fight the boy’s battles—-to stand between him 
and danger. He-had paid penalty for his faults 
over and over agaim; and now !—ah! it was too 
hard. 

He stoodddeking into the river with brooding 
eyes; whatcould he.do? He-was.totally ignorant 
of any-art orprofessiom: by which he might live, 
and to beg: he was-ashamed, ey left 
the-siver, and coming;taa. pawnbroker’s, isposed 
of bis ring, watch.and:thain; then: he seught out 


| a quiet lodging. With thénewlife it was: meet 


he should have new surrowndings.. He slept but 
littley-his mind. being: sa:biasy with: the future 
and. by carly morning he had fully resolved what 
todo: indeed; there was. nowther course open to 
time, and:he cared. very. little them what. befell 
him. By noon: hechad: ae Her» Majesty’s 
Atle, bic bettoegilliggsoeuneas te: eal in 

ery, noun to in 
nine. months for: fr tia Ta was his sole desire 
—to hide himself fromalliwho bad ever: known 
him, to live and die remotefrmm.all. 

There was a great stir inpseeiety when: it. be- 
came. known that.Lord Wyvenhde had:disinherited 
his.eldest son:in-favour of the youngest.. It was 
said pretty: generally thatthe old man and he 
hada terrible quarrel-over his extravagance, 
but darker: things-werevhizited at. It was a nine 
days’. wonder; and=then™ tliese: whe had most 
flattered and tourted Dbdugias. ceased to speak. or 
to.thinkof him. Otliess filled:his place, and he 
was.clean:forgotten. Itevemscemed that Percy, 
who had once: béennhis iaseparable companion, 
shared the generab.fargetfuliuess;and, ccld as she 
was,: Gracere d- him: for this, 
and: made mockery: ofthis: very -lukewarm suit. 

Two years went by; and away in India alonely 
man: read~ of): Misa. gham'‘s brilliant mar- 
riageewith? the -Duke« of Saxton, and: of Lord 
Wyvenhoe's deeense; So the ol. man was dead, 
and Péroy, whom.he had loved with a love pass- 
ing: that: of ‘woman: reigned in. his: stead: He 
sighed a little-as:he brooded-over these thoughts, 
and. was.a.trifié graver than usual until Colonel 
Verity; with» whom he was.a great.. favourite, 
questioned him closely as to his health and his 
affairs, 


There was-net a.marin the battery» who did 
not believe that. David. Wise was by birth and 
breeding a. gentleman, and despite his reserve 
and superior charms of person and manner, they 
positively adored‘‘ my lord” as they bad named 
him. He was ro ready always to lend help where 
help .was.needed, so. fearless.and strong, and if he 
chose to be “close” about himself and the old 
folks, that was. his.concern,. not theirs. 

In time, he was made forage and ration clerk, 
then bombardier, and-no~ one envied his good 
luck, all agreeing ;hedesenved.it. And this was 
his position wher MiseMagdalew Verity-came out 
to join her parents at.the- remote hill station. 
She was just eighteen, and fresh from school, 





CHAPTER’ IT, 


“ FaTHER,” said Magdalen V erity, planting her 
elbows. upon the breakfast.table... “I had a wee 
bit of an adventure this morning, Brown Bess ran 
away with me-~ohi don’t look so alarmed, mother 
— it: was from sheer exuberance of spirits, and I 
was not,in. the. least. frightened until I saw whata 
steep incline, was. before: us,; Then just for a 
moment I gave myself up for lost, and I shut. my 
eyes,. All at once: Bess: was. stopped. with a jerk 
which almost sent.me out of my saddle, and when 
I looked: I found my unexpeeted friecd was an 
artillery man,.and. of our battery,; Of course-l 
thanked him:heartily. but he made light. of. the 
affair,” 
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“Wag he a comtion eéldier?” asked Mrs. 
Verity, quickly. 

‘No ‘niother’; he wis‘a private,” was Mag- 
dalen’s qiilet'rétuke. “TT reatly can’t understand 
why society should look*seornfully upon nieénwho 
give théir lives‘ for us. And’ this man” (now 
addressing her father) “although he isonly bon: 
bardier, is certainly’a géntfenian’ I wish ga 
would fiad him out d#@ and thank him’; I did'so 
in very awkward fashion.” 

“What isthe hero’s des¢r 
colonél, “ although I think it hardly necéssary’to 
question you’about that, I betlevé'l know it.” 

“ He was taller—taller even than youdad—and 


he had high, clear-cut feature’, wa# handsorsie* in* 


a somibté fasHion'; he’ looked as though he” had’ 
known trouble; Heé‘had chestiut hait and niotts-’ 
tache, atid’his eyes wére violet-blue.” 


“Your scrutiny was an exhaustivé~ one,” the* 


colonél ‘said, laughing; “ your’ d tion is so 
minate. Well! your hero is called David Wise (a 
nom de plume of course); his comrades ‘christened 
him ‘ my lord” owaccount of his-polished although 
reserved’ niatitiers. He is evidently'a gentleman ; 


there aré maiiy stich inthe ranks, brought theré’ 


by misfortune, or their own misconduct.” 

‘Usually’ niiscotidict;” said Mis, Verity, 
severely, but’ thé colonel shook his héad; although 
he was too wise'to utfer any protest’ against his 
wife’s verdict, khowiby that would involve ‘a ‘long’ 
and unpleasant argument. 

But Magdalet, who was really almost a stranger 
‘o her mother; and had not yét learned her little 
foibles, said“with® conviction: 

* Oh, you cannot havé seen’ ‘ my lord’ nidmnifa, 
or you would not iniaginé hint guilty: of any ‘vul- 
gar crimeé,-or ni¢an' act; He has the proudest, 
nicest face" (except dad’s) I ever saw.” ; 

“Such enthusiasm is most unbecoming; Mag+ 
daten,” the® lady afisweréd, irately, ‘‘ and the ob- 
ject. of it is dowbtless unworthy of it.” 

With that rériark she roseand left fathéy’ and 
daughter together.’ 

With a sigh; the colonel dréw Magdalen’ to 
him. 

“Dear child, it is*géo0d to have you heré; 
already we aré the best of comrades, and soon we 
shall ripén into stauneh’frietids, You can never 
tell how'gréat a wrench’ it- way for’ nie to learé 
you behind.” 

“T like to hear you talk'so, dad ; it is so géoa’ 
to know one is’really missed—it is’ grateful and 
comforting—like Epps’s Cocoa,” with a’queér uti 
certain laughs 

Magdalen was péculiarly sensitive to kindness, 
and she pitied her fatter, because’ already it was 


evident to her that his marriage had been -the” 


grand mistake of’ his life. 

Mrs, Verity had no sympathy with hér husband's 
hopes and ‘ambitions, no craving for glory, no 
liking for a réving life, or the constant sight of 
“Tommy Atkins,” 

“She would have betti'a niede? country pay- 
soness,” Magdalen thought irréverently; “ she “is 
awfully good’; but sHé isn’t easy to ‘get on 
with,’ and she seems to think laughter asin; 
evidently I must cultivate’ decorum.” 

In the cool of the evening she walked with hér 
father, about the camp confines, and there agaitt’ 
met David Wise: 

The colonel thanked him-heartily for his ser'vicé 
of the morning, and the gifl, looking timidly at 
him, said)-= 

“T don’t know what I should havé done had 
you not'come td my réscue; like Brown Bess I 
had completely lost my head:” 

The grave”eyes smiled’ down upon’ her, the 
stern mouth a little relaxed as the soldier made 
answer, — 

“Mine was thé’ pledsuré, Miss Verity; and 
there is very little for which to thank mé,” and 
saluting he turned away. 

_“T would give something to know’ that man’s 
history,” the’colonél said taoré to himiself than 
his daughter, ‘‘ but he'is silent as the grave with 
regard to himself and his past. Nothing; however, 
will make me believe’ hime anything short of a 
hero ; and his conduct has all through been irre- 
proachable.’ 

“A hero and a martyr,” said Magdalen ; “ his 
eyes are full of suffering long repressed.” 

And then'shée went home to think « great deal 


iption’?”’ asked ‘the’ 





more” than’ was wise’ or well of the handsome 
ptivate, with the sorrowful eye:, and that inde- 
finable air of culture and ‘birth. 

After that’ they frequently met; the girl 
always gréeeting:him: with a smile and a pleasant 
word, the man responding with a formal salute. 
And almost ‘before’ she was aware of it, pretty 
Magda'en Vérity: grew to’ watch for the passing 


‘| of the tall figare, and her heart would beat 


uncomfortably fast ax he approached. 

Wise never made any sign that her greeting:or 
the sight of her gave’him pleasure ; he wasonly 
a private soldier he thought, with ever increasing 
bitterness,and she the petted’ darling of his 
colonel, hefrés¢ to a véery-comfortable fortune. 

Theré was a stain upon his past, which he 
néver hoped would be’ removed ; how could he 
lift’ his “eyes* to® that ‘“‘oné bright particular 
star, and think to‘eall it his.” 

He ‘wis*dead to*his old-world, his oid friends, 
and nevef for a» moment did he dream that 
Magdalen ‘had’ any regard for him, save’ that 
which gratitude prompted. Life had been hard 
before, it was harder now. 

Love had come’ to ‘him’ all too late; love that 
burned: the® fiercer;. that tortured the more 
crdelly ‘ beéause it mttst be suppressed, because 
the world would deem it an ‘insult to Miss Verity. 
Day .and'night she hautited his thoughts ; always 
he saw‘ her pare facé with its wild rose tints, the 
great browieyes,’soft'as a gazelle’s, the ‘spirited 
small mouth, andthe dark ‘curls which clustered 
about the proud little: head.- Grace, with all her 
beauty, had failed to‘touch his' heart. 

Magdales; with her irregular features, her ever 
changing expression, wis déarer than life to him, 
although, indeed, they nevér mict, save in a 
casual way. Could anything: be harder for the 
man who loved her, than to watch the growing 
passion’ of his’ Captain) Herries Lynn; for the 
girl he loved ? 

Lyna was handsome in’a sinister way, wealthy 
and well bréedj’ but! the mén- hated him for his 
overbearing ‘ntantier, and- edgerness' to punish the 
slightest fault witlr the utmost severity. Even 
with the Colonét he-was hot a favourite, but Mrs. 
Verity smiled‘on‘his’ suit-and’ sang his praises to 
Magdalen; who listened with averted face and 
mutinous niouth: 

Now’ Captain" Lyrin shad’ conceived a violent 
distike for’ Privaté Wise} and: took no pains to 
conceal this's by every. means’ in his power he 
tried to make Wise ‘feel his ‘subordinate position, 
tredting. himr'ay a‘ dog, jealous of his superior 
attractions, furiouy’ at) his quietly expressed 


scorn. 

“T will humble’ the* blackguard yet,” he said 
more than‘on¢é to hiniself; and one day, walking 
with Magdalen, his’ fary ‘was the‘ more ‘increased 
by the gentle words’ she spoke as they passed 
Wise. 

“You aré too good ‘to these fellows,” he said ; 
“what on‘ earth’ made’ you acknowledge him ? 
He is somé’ abseonding’ clerk, or dissolute fellow 
who has béen cast’ off by ‘his family.” 

“TJ  canriot cotoménd your ‘charity,’ retorted 
the’ girl, ‘wittt’ a: flasli‘on her cheek; “and I do 
not consider it/ hurts my dignity to acknowledge 
a private soldier,’ espécially*: when I am that 
soldier's debtor.” 

“You” aré’ angfy” with me; Miss Verity— 
Magdalen !—but’T am jealous of every smile you 
give andthér: I love you—oh, dariivg, how I 
love you! Will yéu‘not bé-kind tome?” 

“ Captain’ Lynd, I ‘am’ very sorry, but I am 
certain that 1 ani‘not’to*blanté‘in this; I never 
gave you any reason’'to'tliink I cared for you— 
forgive me and forget mé.” 

“Won't you ‘go further?” he said, with a 
miserablé; angry laugh, ‘‘and promise to be a 
sister tome? It is’ thé ustial thing, I believe, 
when a girl rejects a fellow——” 

“You are pleased to’ be insolent, Captain 
Lyin,” Magdalen retorted, drawing herself to her 
extremest” height (exactly five fect), and I beg 
that’ you will in’ fatute' consider yourself dis- 
missed,” and then; before ‘he could stay her, she 
had left him. 

For wéeks there had been rumours of the 
devastation a man eating tiger was working in 
the néighbouring ‘villages, and every precaution 





had been taken to guard the camp andthe out- 
lying posts. 

Cut folks had grown careless of the cry so like 
that of “Wolf! wolf!” atid Magdaten openly" 
laughed it to scorn. She was essentially daring; 
and had all the bravery of a typical Engtish girl, 
and se continued to walk either with her father’ 
or alone in the cool of the day, often venturing: 
to the confines cf the jungle, which only ‘her 
promise to her father prevented her enterimg: 

On this particular evening she’ could ‘not’ 
remain in the house, Mrs, Verity: having 
reproached her bitterly for her rejection! of 
Herries Lynn, and the Colonel was dining wi 
friends ; she felt rebellious and pérhaps a’ little’ 
unstrung, and having no confidante, was glad'to 
be alone with her thoughts and’ vague longings. 
She went farther than she intended, and, without’ 
noticing, had almost entered the jungle, walking 


with drooping head and-a-heart heavier than‘it* 


should be’for her eighteen years. 

A stealthy step startled her irom her reverie, 
and, looking up, she saw before her a magnificent 
tiger, evidently not in a too-pacifie mood, 


She lost all power to move'or scream. Ina” 


vague way she felt that her flight would only be 
the signal for the cruel beast to pounce’upon and 
devour her. She tried to pray bub: could not ; 


her Lloodless lips could form no words, her heart‘ 


could frame no petition. She stood staring’ with 
wide eyes at her enemy, wondering how soon the 
end would come. 

It was thus David Wise saw her. He had been 
out with a hunting party, and had loitered a little 
behind, so that now he was alone. 

An awful fear possessed him as he looked at: 
the shrinking girl—the half-crowching tiger. What 
if he should take aim and miss? Oh, Henven:! 
must she be torn to pieces before his véry.eyes + 
—his darling, the dear delight of his heart ? 

With one swift prayer for help ‘he fired, and a 
moment closed his eyes, When he looked again 
he saw that awful creature writhing in its death 
agony, and Magdalen standing like a statue with 
parted lips and wide eyes fixed on him. 

As he ran towards her he forgot all' that be’ 
fain would have remembered. His manhood 
would assert itself, his love clamoured loudly.to 


be heard. By birth he was her equal, and just 


for a moment he forgot all else. 

‘Miss Verity,” he said hoarsely ; ‘ Miss Verity, 
you need have no fear, the brute has breathed" 
his last. Thank Heaven ! I was im time to save 

ou,” 
‘ His tones were laboured, and in his eyes shoné 
the light of a great love. ' 

She tried to speak but strength failed her, and, 
leaning against him, she wept upon his shoulder, 
and every shuddering sob made his heart beat the 
quicker. 

Yet he had not lost all control. Gently sup- 
porting her, he, with set lips, waited for her to 
recover her usual composure, wishing, with all 
his tortured heart, that he dared kiss the drooped 
face, the white throat, or even the tremutlour 
hands which clung-about his arm, ; 

“Tell me how to thank you,” said Magdalen at 
last. “Ido not know—I am always to*bé your 
debtor. Oh, Mr. Wise” (drawing: herself from. 
his hold), “I cannot tell you what-agonies T tuf- 
fered in those few awful momentse—but for you 
—but for you——” 

“Don’t think of it, Miss Verity; let iaé take 
you home. You are ill and shaken; otherwise I 
would rot presume to offer my escort. Lam not 
forgetful of the difference in our relative p%si- 
tions.” 

“You hurt me; I owe you so mach—I névor 
can repay you—I know that I lose nothing ‘of my 
dignity in accepting help or favours from yon. If 
Iam a lady, you area gentleman. Tell me how 
I can prove my gratitude and esteem ?” 

Their eyes met. She read the story in his he 
would fain have hidden, and began to trermble. 
Her colour came and went, her heart throbhed 
heavily, and like one in a dream she listened to 
his words. 

“T want no payment—my delight is to serve 
you. But I ask that in your prosperous and 
happy life yow will sometimes give a kindly 
thought to one who, had he dared, would have 
laid his heart and his life at your feet, Miss 
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Verity, give me your hand; I shall not ask so 
great a favour again.” 

Her little trembling fingers rested in his that 
were worn and roughened with labour. Bare- 
theaded he bent and kissed them—oh, if he dared 
‘but kiss her lips ! 

She stood with averted face, scarcely able to 
‘breathe. She knew now that she loved him, and 
felt that her love was madness, 

“Let me go! Oh, for Heaven’s sake, let me 
go!” she cried under her breath. “I have suf- 





fered enough ; I can bear no more,” 

He dropped her hand quickly. He knew then 
she loved him ; but what would her love avail. 

“Heaven bless you,” he muttered brokenly ; | 
“my darling, Heaven blees you !” 

And then he saw her go with almost lightning | 
speed in the direction of home. 
But very little way had she gone when a 
sneering voice said,— 

“It was a pretty tableau, Miss Verity ; but I | 
hardly think that mamma and papa Verity would | 
approve it.” 

Shaken to the soul, Magdalen was yet not | 
destitute of spirit as she flashed on Herries | 
Lynn,— 

“You are not my guardian, neither have you 
saved my life. My parents will know how to 
thank Mr. Wise for his courage; and J am ever- 
lastingly his debtor.” 

“He should be flattered. Private Wise may be 
an estimable fellow——” 

But Magdalen was gone. 





CHAPTER III, 


‘Miss Verity sat alone; her cheeks were flushed 
arid her brow aching; in her eyes there was a 
Jook of shame. To a delicate-minded girl like 
Madgalen there was something terrible in the 
thought that she had given her love unasked and 
unsought, to one who was so much her inferior. 

She knew now that Private Wise was more 
than all the world beside to her, and she felt 
that her love could never bring her happiness. 

‘Then she rembered the insult her mother had 
offered him only that morning, and her heart 
swelled with indignation. Herries Lynn had not 
been slow to waken Mrs. Verity’s fear, and con- 
sequently she had walked out early, and, contrary 
to her usual custom, sought the soldiers’ quarters. 
She had no difficulty in finding Private Wise, and 
after thanking him coldly for the great service 
he had done her daughter, she deliberately drew 
a five pound note from her purse and tendered 
it. He flushed scarlet ; and the look in his eyes 
made even that thick skinned lady quail for a 
moment ; although, to doher justice, she quickly 
recovered herself. 

‘*Madam ! I am not a pauper ;” and he thrust 
the note away. 

“ But, my good man, I cannot allow you to risk 
‘your life for Miss Verity’s, and not show my 
appreciation of your courage: and doubtless 
your friends will not refuse to eat, drink, and be 
merry at your expense,” 

“Martha!” The stern voice behind her made 
her start violently ; gentle and tolerant as he 
aisually was, Colonel Verity was yet lord of him- 
self, and his lady began to tremble, although she 
was brimfull of indignation and anger. 

The Colonel held out his hand to Wise “I am 
sorry my wife has insulted you,” he said frankly, 
“{ speak as man to man, and I know that what 
you have done for me and mine has been done 
gladly, and without thought of any reward. [ 
would rather owe my daughter's life to you than 
to any man I know.” 

“You are a fool,” said Mrs. Verity, a little 
later, “the man is in love with Magdalen, and 
she is not indifferent to him.” 

“Good heavens ! Martha, you must be mad ! ” 

She laughed shortly. 

“Wait and see! Herries Lynn is not a man 
to speak rashly ; ask him his opinion! I wish 
Magdalen had never come out! I wish I had 
never had a daughter to plague me—and, ifit be 
possible to remove your presumptuous favourite, 
do so—for heaven’s sake let us avoid scandal.” 





“ Wise is not presumptuous ! and, heaven ! how 


you women jump at conclusions,” but, none the 
less, his wife’s words had made him very un- 
comfortable, 

It was growing dark (for the moon had not yet 
risen), when Mrs. Verity went to Magdalen’s 
room; the girl was still sitting by an open 
window, listlestly toying with her fan. 

‘*Come, Magdalen,” she said briskly, “ we shall 
be late, and Major Melville is such a martinet for 
punctuality. I hope you are ym your best 
my dear—why did you not ring for lights? did 
you think that, like an owl, I could see in the 
dark ?” 

“ My eyes ached, mamma, and I preferred the 
twilight. Who is to be at the Melville’s? a 
stranger would be a veritable godsend.” 

“The stranger has arrived; Mr. Percy 
Wyvenhoe, He has brought letters of intro- 
duction to your father and Captain Thorley ; 
report says he is handsome—I know he is rich 
and an aristocrat ; it is an awful shame he cannot 
take the title until his brother’s death is conclu- 
sively proved,” 

Magdalen, hovering over her flowers, made no 
answer, and Mrs. Verity went on— 

“You know heis Lord Wyvenhoe’s second son; 
the elder, Douglas, did something to offend his 
father—no one knows what—but it must have 
been pretty bad, for the old man disinherited 
him in favour of his half-brother, but the title 
could not pass to Percy until Douglas died.” 

“ And Percy must be a sneak to profit through 
his brother’s misfortunes or faults,” said Mag- 
dalen, as she took up her gloves, “I am quite 
prepared to dislike him.” 

“T know from experience you are quite prepared 
to behave idiotically,” said her mother irately, 
as she followed her out. : 

As they entered the brilliant ball-room, Mrs. 
Melville went to meet them. 

“T almost despaired of your coming,” she said, 
tapping Magdalen reproachfully with her fan, 
“and, my dear, how very pale you are! Not recov- 
ered your dreadful scare yet! That is scarcely 
to be wondered over, but I hope you are quite 
ready for any amcunt of dancing.” 

“Tt is almost too hot, Mrs. Melville, but I 
intend to show my appreciation of your ball by 
doing my best.” 

A little later her hostess returned to her. 

“ May I introduce Mr. Wyvenhoe ?”’ she asked, 
with a merry look in her eyes, “My dear Mag- 
dalen I must congratulate you on another 
conquest—Herries Lynn is just furious.” 

“Tf only to increase his fury I consent to the 
introduction,” laughed the girl ; ‘‘ Captain Lynn 
and I are at daggers drawn.” 

But she was not prepared for what followed ; 
the man approaching her was so like David Wise, 
that for a moment her heart stood still, only to 
beat again with redoubled force and speed. 

It was not David, but most certainly it was 
his “doppel-ganger.” There were the same deep 
blue eyes, but they lacked honesty; the same 
aristocratic features, cast in a somewhat smaller 
mould, the curling chestnut hair and heavy mou- 
stache ; but the mouth, which it shaded without 
concealing, was weak, the chin slightly receding. 
Still the likeness was so great that a casual 
observer would readily mistake the one man for 
the other and Magdalen’s breath came fast as she 
listened to his low-toned words. He sat down 
beside her begging to see her tablets. 

“T am not going to dance often;” she said, “it 
is so very hot, and [ am altogether lazy.” 

“Then I will take this waltz with your consent, 
and we will sit it out. I confess I consider danc- 
ing an awful bore, at least with the thermometer 
at—how many degrees ?” 

“T don’t know; it seems to me we are at 
fever heat. Even the nights are oppressive now, 
there is scarcely a breath of air outside.” 

“T suppose that was why you wandered at such 
risk so far from your home yesterday ?” 

“Oh, you have heard that story of my fool- 
hardiness. I wonder if you heard, too, of my 
rescuer’s heroism. Mr, Wyvenhoe, I was liter- 
ally confounded when I saw you first. You are 
his ‘doppel-ganger.’ I hope you will not find it 
unlucky to meet him, you know the old super- 
stition ?” 

“ Yes ; but really, Miss Verity, you excite my 





curiosity. What is the gentleman’s name? I 
shall like to see him.” 

“David Wise, He is a private, and you can 
see him at parade to-morrow. Then acknowledge 
I was not startled unreasonably.” 

“Tf you will go with me and peint out my 
man, I agree.” 

“7 never rise so early,” said Magdalen, a little 
coldly ; “but you will not lack escort if you are 
really curious. Mrs. Melville is always en evidence 
at most unreasonable hours.” 

Their waltz was over, and Herries Lynn came 
to claim her for the next dance, which, indeed, 
she had promised him just to appease her 
mother’s displeasure. 

She went reluctantly away, because nothing 
was less dis‘asteful to her than dancing with 
him, except sifting with him to all intents and 
purposes alone. 

“You seem pleased with your new acquaint- 
ance,” he said, jealously. ‘All the evening you 
have quietly ignored me.” 

“Am I ignoring you now? And it is pleasant 
to meet folks fresh from home. I wish I were 
returning to-morrow so that dad and mother 
went with me.” 

“You think nothing of what your departure 
would mean to me, and” (in a low, furious tone) 
“you are pleased with Wyvenhoe simply because 
he bears so marked a likeness to Wise, that every- 
one remarks it.” 

“Stop,” she said, quickly. “I will dance no 
more ; and do try to remember, Captain Lynn, 
that by birth if not feeling you are a gentleman. 
You have insulted me grossly.” 

Then he bezan to beg her forgiveness ; but 
Magdalen’s pride was outraged, her heart was 
q'.ivering with shame, and she would not be 
ap 

Herries Lynn had the satisfaction of knowing 
he had irretrievably ruined his cause and saw 
her at last depart with a bitter sense of failure 
and a keen longing for revenge. 

The next evening Mr. Wyvenhoe dined in 
company with the Melvilles at Colonel Verity's. 
Afterwards they all sat together in the verandah 
almost praying for a breath of air, when a 
soldier approached. It was Wise, come up with 
a message of importance to the Colonel. 

“Really,” said Mrs. Melville to Percy, “you 
must be careful of yourself. Either you will harm 
your ‘doppel ganger’ or he you. The man 
might be your brother, the likeness between you 
is so remarkable.” 

Magdalen, looking at Percy, saw his face grow 
white and drawn, a sudden gleam of fear in his 
eyes ; and she thought, quickly,— 

“ What if Private Wise should prove the miss- 
ing Douglas Wyvenhoe ?” 

Then she ventured to glance at him; but 
David knew of the other's arrival, and so ad- 
vanced quite calmly, although through all his 
tan he had paled somewhat, 

He gave his message quickly and concisely, 
and was preparing to go when Mrs. Melville, who 
greatly admired him, said,— 

“ Oh, Wise, come here! We want to compare 
you with Mr. Wyvenhoe, you are so absurdly 
alike.” 

With compressed lips and a slight flush the 
soldier obeyed. . 

“Why,” cried Mrs. Melville, “you are exactly 
of the same height and build ; really the Siamese 
Twins could not rival you in that respect. Mr. 
Wyvenhoe, are you ill?” as Percy, with a half- 
suppressed groan sank into the chair. 

“No, it is the heat ; and Wise reminded me 
of my brother.” 

“IT amsorry to have given you pain,” David 
said, and then escaped without venturing to 
glance at Magdalen, whose dark eyes were fixed 
upon Wyvenhoe. 

“He is a splendid fellow,” said the Colonel, 
* too for such a subordinate position as he 
holds,” and then Mrs. Verity contrived that the 
conversation should drift into other channels. 

It was early morniog; parade was over and 
private Wise had wandered away by himself to a 
sequestered sport. As he sat broodingly there a 
voice spoke his name,— 

“ Douglas !” 

He started to his feet, his eyes all aglow with 
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emotion, his cheeks white through all their 
bronze,— 

“Qld boy! old boy !” he isaid, and stretched 
out his hand to grasp Wyvenhoe’s. “ You have 
come to look me up! Heaven knows I never 
hoped to see you again.” 

The other did not meet his eager glance ; he 
had a hang-dog shamed faced expression, as he 
#aid,— 
“ Heaven ! what a start it gave me to find you 
masquerading as a private soldier ; Douglas, it 
must not be; you must let me buy you off or 
get you a commission if either is possible. You 
don’t suppose I forget all you did for me, and I 
feel like a thief when I remember that I have 
taken all but the mere empty title.” 

“ Percy, old boy! It has beer hard, I'll admit, 
but I was stronger to bear trouble than you. I 
don’t think I ever regretted my sacrifice much 
until now—if without detriment to yourself you 
could clear me to the Veritys I should be glad— 
although I have no hope of winning her. I 
would like her to know that in loving her I did 
net presume too far.” 

“You mean Miss Verity,” Percy answered 
constrainedly ; like most weak men he was 
impulsive and from the first moment he saw 
Magdalen had decided she was necessary to his 
happiness. “ Well, Douglas, you seem fairly 
content with your mode of life, and of course 
the Veritys know nothing of your antecedents— 
where is the use of speaking ?” 

“T want to stand well with her, although I 
may never win her.” 

“Give me time for thought,” pleaded the 
younger brother, “and, remember, you are to 


draw upon me for any amount you please. I am |- 


not ungrateful ; but—oh, confound it, here’s 
Lynn! I'll see you again, Douglas,” and hastily 
quit:ing his companion he went to meet Herries, 
who regarded him with unpleasant keenness. 

“ Lovely morning,” ventured Percy, “ tempted 
me out; and chancing upon my ‘doppel 
ganger,’ I ventured to question him as to his 
antecedents, But he’s close, very close, and I 
could elicit nothing but the fact that he was 
fairly well born.” 

“ He has the air of an aristocrat,” answered 
Lynn, with his black eyes fixed upon the other, 
“and the Wyvenhce features.” 

“Yes, confound it! He might almost pass for 
my brother.” 

“Do you know what tecame of him?” 

“Died just before my father, it is said; 
happened of an accident whilst on the Rocky 
Mountains, Drop the subject, please, it is par- 
ticularly painful to me—we were such good 
comrades,” but there was an unpleasant sense 
ieft with him that Herries Lynn did not believe 
his statement. 

Day following day finds him more than ever 
loth to speak the words which shall clear his 
brother to the world, more foolishly in love with 


new suitor, 

One day whilst riding beside her in company 
with the Melvilles and Thorleys, he sees Douglas 
coming towards them, and almost he hates him 
that he should bring back memories of that black 
and bitter past he is fain to forget. Magdalen 
with heightened colour bows to the soldier, con- 
scious all the while of the keen glance of Herries, 
the mingled shame and anger on Percy’s face, as 
without a glance he rides on by her side. 

“Did not you see Mr. Wise?” she asked, and 
Herries broke in sharply,— 

“To us he is only a man, not a hero.” 

They were all gone now! Douglas could only 
just discern Magdalen’s figure through the over- 
hanging trees, as he stood looking after them. 
His face was not good to see, and hia eyes were 
ablaze with rage. 

“This is my reward,” he muttered ; “what a 
fool I was to sacrifice honour, wealth, power, my 
promised wife ; every hope and ambition I ever 
neurished—and last, worst sting of all, to lose 
all chance of winning the girl I love for his sake ! 
He could hardly treat the beggar at his gates 
with such contumely. Shall I speak? Shall I 
demand justice at last. Oh, Magdalen! Mag- 
dalen | My burden is too great for me to bear?" 


now, alas! he knew that the object of his deep 
affection had never been worthy of his sacrifice, 
had never responded to his love, save in the most 
lukewarm degree, and would even trample him 
into the very dust to obtain the desire of his 
heart. 

What wonder that as he went heavily a'ong 
the temptation to cry the truth aloud was strong 
within him ; what wonder that with each passing 
day as the rumour reached him of Magdalen’s 
betrothal to young Wyvenhoe that it increased. 
It was all false, but Mrs. Verity and Percy had 
decided it should be, and soon it was regarded as 
a fact at the station. 

Herries Lynn was furious at Mrs. Verity’s 
decertion of his cause, scarcely knowing which 
of his rivals he hated most ; he was wise enough 
to see that Magdalen cared less than nothing for 
Percy, but he argued,— 

“Tf it is ever proved Wise is not his brother, 
Wyvenhoe will take the title, and women love a 
title ; but I'Jl remove him and that presump- 
tuous fool from my path, and then—well then 
I'll find means to compass my ends. She shall 
not always defy me.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


“ Henperson,” said Percy, fretfully, “ you 
must really be more careful; twice you have 
omitted to post my letters, ouce you have for- 
gotten to carry a note to Colonel Verity, and now 
you crown all your mistakes by 

The valet interrupted him with the apologetic 
words,— 

“JT am very sorry, sir, and can only plead ill- 
health as my excuse ; the country don’t suit me, 
and I never should hav2 come out if I had known 
what it was like.” 

He was a lean and sallow-looking Scotchman, 
who certainly had the appearance of ill-health, 
but Percy Wyvenhoe was noi the man to consider 
an inferior in any matter, so he said sharply,— 

“*T dare say you've taken to over indulgence in 
brandy, Henderson ; it is a common failing, but 
be warned in time, and remember that any fur- 
ther negligence or forgetfulness on your part will 
be met with instant dismissal. Give me my 
gloves,” and receiving them, he went out, James 
Henderson watching him with a baleful expression 
in his light grey eyes. : 

“T am your servant, your dog, am I?” he said, 
under his breath, “beware that your servant 
does not betray you, or that you provoke your 
dog to bite; I know more now than you would 
care for your friends to learn, What a fool you 
are to preserve the evidences of your guilt. I 
could hound you down any day, if I chose ; but I 
wait my chance. I will have a life for a life, even 
though I swing for it.” 

Percy Wyvenhoe, quitting the house, went 
leisurely towards the rough roadway which led 
to the hills and past Colonel Verity’s house. 

He was in a desperate frame of mind, but bliss- 
fully unconscious of his valet’s hatred and 
rebellion. 

Douglas had written him, praying an interview, 
and much against his will, he was going to keep 
his appointment. 

As he passed the Veritys he saw Magdalen in 
the grounds, and without hesitation joined her. 
She looked coldly into the handsome smiling 
face, so like and yet so unlike his brother's, 
“You are an unexpected visitor, Mr. 
Wyvenhoe.,” 

“ Not unwelcome, I hope ; and I do not intend 
to stay ; but I saw you amongst the flowers and 
could not resist the temptation tospeak with you, 
if only for a moment Magdalen, don’t you see 
how it is with me? I love you, oh my darling, I 
love you, and I want you for my wife.” 

“Hush!” she answered, gravely, “you think 
you love me ; but you have known me so short a 
time that you cannot care very greatly for me.” 
“ You wrong me ; I have never loved any but 
you; I never shall, Dear heart, be merciful to 
me.” 

With infinite distress she answered,— 

* You ask an impossible thing ; Mr. Wyvenhve, 
T cannot reply as you wish.” 





infatuated with that fellow Wise. Herries Lynn 
told me that.” 

‘* And Captain Lynn told me ‘ that fellow Wise’ 
is your own brother ; that the other night when 
you had been drinking freely you confessed so 
much to him. Oh, it ts true, your face condemns 
you, and whatever Ais sin may have been, you were 
a coward to leave him alone to his punishment, 
doubly a coward to deny all knowledge of him, 
a ; and to treat him as the dust beneath your 

eet.” 


Before he could recover the shock her words 
had given him, she had gone away, but a few 
hasty strides brought him to her side, and as his 
hands fell heavily upon her shoulders, he said,— 

“Lynn is a liar, and you are as unjust as you 
are beautiful. I never said Wise was my brother. 
I confess the shameful fact to you and you only ; 
and you will scarcely blame me that I am ashamed 
of tke relationship when I tell you, my brother is 
a thief and a forger, and that the girl he was to 
have married broke her contract with him when 
she learced that in all things he was unworthy of 
her.” 

“T don’t believe you,” was Magdalen’s only 
answer, as she left him. 

With a muttered oath, he went to keep the 
meeting which of all things he dreaded. 

Douglas was waiting him under the dark 
shadows cast by a clump of trees. 

“You have come Percy ; I was half afraid you 
would fail me,” 

“Yes I have come, but it was madness to ask 
an interview ; you don’t suppose [ want all the 
place to know the truth; as it is, one or two 
suspect our relationship. I got beastly drunk the 
other night, and Lyun swears I gave myself away ; 
but he hasn’t got any witnesses, and if he had, a 
drunken man’s word don’t count for much. Now 
what is it you want?” 

“ Enough of your plenty, to give me a start in 
the world, and your promise to clear me to Miss 
Verity.” 

Percy's face darkened. 

“ What the d ! does it matter to you what 
opinion she holds of yout One thing is certain, 
in your present position you dare not speak to her, 
and it is not at all likely that her people would 
countenance you, if your circumstances changed ; 
you are under a cloud!” 

The dark eyes looking into his, blazed with 
sudden fire, 

** Under a cloud / thanks to you, my whole life 
is blighted. Iam an outcast ; ‘the very scorn 
of the people,’ an alien to my country, and my 
thousand and one dear friends! Percy, if there 
is any manhood left in you, at least show me some 
affection, some gratitude. Over and over again, 
when we were boys together, I stood between you 
and the old man’s wrath, never grudging my sacri- 
fice, never heeding the punishment so that you 
went free. Heaven knows I loved you witha 
whole beart ; for the sake of the past,do not turn 
a deaf ear to my entreaties.” 

“T’ll help you, and be glad to do it in any 
other way, Douglas ; but I am not such a fool as to 
give the chance to you I strive to make my own. 





her.” 

The other fell back a little ; then his voice, low 

and bitter, but most clear, echoed through the 
drooping boughs. 
“You robbed me of inheritance and home ; you 
would rob me of the only woman I have ever 
loved or can love ; but sooner than you shall link 
so pure a life to yours J will tell the truth or kul 
oul” 

With an evil smile upon his lips, Herries Lynn 
stole away, hearing as he went the sound of voices 
raised high in fierce dispute. 

“ Neither shall have her,” he said, to himself, 
“and in blackening Percy Wyvenhoe, I shall not 
clear my rival.” 

Once again it was morning, and although so 
early intensely hot; at Captaia Thorley’s there 
was considerable astonishment over Percy’s ab- 
sence from the breakfast-table, which was much 
increased when Henderson, in answer to Mrs, 
Thorley’s inquiries, said quietly,— 

“My master has not been in since sundown. 








He was only hunjan, he had suffered lung, and 
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He went out, L believe, intending to call upon 
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Colonel Verity. I sat up for him until midnight, 
when you returned, Madam.” 

“But why did you not tell me of his ab- 
sence ?”” 

“T did not think it necessary, Madam. Mr. 
Wyvenhoe stays out late when he visits the 
officers’ quarters and I thought he had gone there 
with the Colonel.” 

“ Oh,” broke-in a young ensign present, “ don’t 
be distressed, Mrs, Thorley. Wyvenhoe, pro- 
bably was not so sober as he might be, and had 
sense enough to stay where he was, rather than 
disgust you ; he'll turn up presently.” 

But as the morning waned, and Percy did not 
return, the anxiety concerning him became 
general, until it was resolved that a search should 
be made for him. All erquiries at the officers’ 
quarter’s had proved vain, and the wildest con- 
jectures were hazarded concerning his fate. 

These were soon set.at rest for ever ; just out- 
side the little town, under the shadows of giant 


garded him with suspicion, amd recalled: the old 
vague rumours concerning him. To Douglas; 
brooding over this side of the question it.seemed 
the very irony of fate, that.he should be rich in 
all but honour. And: then he thought of Magda- 
len ; wotild she take him as he was? would she 
think title and wealth sufficient for happiness 
when his honour was tarnished ? 

“T am a fool to hope it,” he thought, “but I 
will try ; and if she will listen to me, 1’ll live down 
the world’s opinion yet. No power on. earth 
shall make me breathe one word: of his folly. We 
loved each other once ; and he is dead.” 

He had to wait almost a week: before he saw 
Miss Verity, and Percy had beew four days 
buried. She was looking terribly pale and hag: 
gard, but when she saw him her face crimsoned, 
and she made as though to rise from the knoll 
upon which she was seated. 

His imperative gesture compelled her to stay ; 

nd with cast-down eyes, clenched hands, and 





trees, tlie searchers came upon the still rigid form 
of Perey Wyvenhoe. His face was upturned, 
the eyes dreadfully staring and all around were 
marks of blood. He had been dead hours, and 
now the only question that remained to be 
answered was ‘‘ Who did it ?” 

The doctor said after the briefest examination 
that he had'been stabbed to the heart with some 
sharp instrument, probably a dagger, and that his 
death must have been instantaneous—but who 
was the murderer ? 

“Probably some native intent upon robbery,” 
was the general verdict, but Herries Lynn volun- 
teered no suggestion, being in his heart convinced 
that Douglas Wyvenhoe had rid himself of his 
brother and‘rival by that one foul blow. Still he 
was not « man to speak until conjecture became 
fact, and he waited until he could make assur- 


ance doubly sure. | 


At the Veritys nothing else was talked of for 
the next two days, and Magdalen, with all her 
tender heart, wished she had been more kindly to 
the dead man when last they met. Herries came 
on the second evening tv find her pale and 
abstracted: 

“You are thinking of poor Wyvenhoe,” he 
said, after a keen glance at her. 

“Yes, I wish I could forget him! His end 
was so tragic. Who could have done it? He 
seemed to have no enemies.” 

‘“* But he had a bitter one in his brother, whom 
you know as David Wise. Miss Verity, I will not 
speak until I am convinced of his guilt, and only 
to you will I confess that on the very night of 
poor Percy’s death I came upon them quarrelling, 
aud I heard Douglas Wyvenhoe threaten to mur- 
der hiw.” 

“My God ! I have killed her,” for, white as the 
magnolia blossoms about the verandah, Magdalen 
had fallen to his feet senseless, 

There followed the usual commotion, the appli- 
cation of the usual remedies, but for very long 
the latter were without effect. But finally the 
white lids lifted ; the dark eyes, full of anguish, 
looked once more upon the blessed light of 
Heaven. 

ee 
“A night’s rest will quite restore you,” but when 
Herries offered his arm, with a shudder the girl 
said,— 

“Not you ; any one but you,” and stretehed 
out her hands to her father. 

Gravely he raised her, and as gravely led her 
oud; then, pausing, he asked, scarcely above a 
whisper,— 


You must goto your room,” said Mra, Verity. | 


set lips, she waited for him to speak. 

“Miss Verity,” he said, standing tall and 
straight before her; “will you give me your 
attention fora little while? I havesomething of the 
gravest importance to communicate. It may not 
affect you in the least, but your answer means all 
the world to me. You are probably assured that 
my original position was better than my present. 
Will it astonish you when I say I am Lord 
Wyvenhoe, and the present owner of the Wyven- 
hoeestates? It rests with you whether I claim 
my own or not. Magdalen, I have loved you with 
a whole heart since first we met, but my lips were 
sealed. Now that I dare speak, I have to add 
that I am under a cloud—my honour impugned. 
Will you let that fact weigh against my love, and 
turn your heart from me? or will you give me 
your dear hand for my own, and ‘help me to brave 
the world’s opinion ?” 

She flashed upon him indignantly. 

“Knowing all that I do, { consider your pro- 
| posala gross insult,” 

fe was very white as he listened to her words, 
but though heavy, his voice was unshaken as he 
said,— 

it 





Thank you ; I have no more to say. I only 
| deluded myself into the belief that you were as 
| kind and generous as you are fair. I ask you as 

a favour to keep the secret of my identity intact. 
I shall not reswme my old position.” 

And then she was alone. She covered her face 
with her hands and wept as though her heart 
would break. She would have cared nothing for 
the world’s opinion; but that dreadful doubt 
planted in her mind by Herries Lynn grew daily 
| greater, 





What? Should the man she loved win her over 
| his murdered brother's body ? 
| And oh! if by chance his crime should be dis- 
| covered? Not for a moment did she believe that 
| Douglas had premeditated the deed—he was 
| driven mad by bis wrongs—but nothing in the 
world could wash away his sin; and for her, as 
for him, there was no hope of amy good to come. 
| She went about listlessly, wearily, until folks 
began to comment upon her changed looks and 
manner. 
“Tt is the climate to blame,” 
answer to their queries. 
3ut the Colonel, hearing, sighed. Love made 
his judgment clear; and he knew, although she 
never spoke of “ Private. Wise,” and returned his 
greeting (when they chanced to meet) frigidly, 
that he held her heart in his grasp. 


was her only 





“Child, I never knew you to faint before. 
What had Lynn to do with your indisposition ? 
Why do you treat him with such scant courtesy ? 
Is there any one else ¢” 

“T cannot answer your questions,” she said, 
distressfully, “ but, dear dad, you may. trust 
me. Iam not likely.to forget: that I am your 
daughter.” 

He shook his head sorrowfully. as he looked 
after her retreating figure. 

“ He saved her life, and gratitude. has grown to 


He had serious thoughts of sending her home, 
but she prayed to remain, because dimly she 
felt some danger threatened Douglas which she 
alone could avert. 

And through all these days Herries Lynn was 
not idle ; every leisure-mement he had was spent 
in secret search for some trace of Perey Wy-ven- 
hoe’s murderer, If only he could prove. his. guilt 
conclusively, the man: was in: his. power and Mag- 
dalen won. 





love, but it must not bea Poor child! poor 
child!” 

By the death of Percy, Douglas Wyvenhoe 
would come into his own again, but what satis- | 
faction would that affurd him when his world re- | 


| labours were rewarded. 


She would do anything to save him frony shame 
and death, and Lynn was content to win heron 
any terms. 

Almost a fortnight: had: gone by when his 
In the: long grass he 
found a dagger of curious design and most ex- 








quisite workmanship. On'the handle was chased, 
in finest characters, the letters “ D, W.” 

His heart seemed to stand still a moment, then 
to beat so violemrtly as almost to suffocate him. 
The game waa in his hands—he could: crush 
Douglas with a single blow. But that he did not 
care todo. If he published his: guilt he would:no 
longer have-any- hold upoa Magdalen. 

Breathless and almost faint with triumpk he 
leaned’ against a tree, fighting hard to regain his 
ordinary manver ; but even when he set his-face 
towards the Veritys he was white and. shaken. 

The Colonel aud Mrs. Verity were out, but 
Mies Verity would see him, Jf the truth. must 
be confessed, the girl was terribly afraid of. him, 
and most anxious to coneiliate-him for her lover's 
sake, 

Looking very pale, with dark shadows beneath 
her eyes, she entered the room, greeting him with 
gentle courtesy. 

“T am. quite alone,” she said, sinking: into a. 
chair ; “ but mother will. be in presently. Won't 
you wait for her return?” 

“I think not. I have something to show you 
—something to tell you. Do you give me per- 
mission to speak ?” ‘ 


CHAPTER V. 

“ CERTAINLY.” 

“Then I have found means to bring, his: guilt 
home to Wyvenhios’s murderer,” 

She caught her breath sharply, and her white 
face grew whiter than the hands that went:up to 
shield it from Herries’ gaze. 

“ Go on,” she said, in a-strange hard: voiee, “I 
am listening to you.” 

“ My: suspicions. are confirmed: The man is 
Douglas Wy-venhoe; alias David. Wise.” 

“No! oh, good Heavens, no! L cannot. believe 
it—I dare not! This is- some: awful: scheme of 
yours to revenge yourself upon. him.” 

“T thank. you. for your extremely. flattering 
opinion, Miss Verity. I am. a little less: black 
than you have painted me; and’I do not speak 
without proof. Look, here is the: very weapon 
with which the deed was done. Do you know 
these initials? Do you guess what is this dull 
brown stain—it is blood.” 

He had risen now, and held the dagger to- 
wards her ; but she shrank shudderingly back, 
and a moment he thought she would fall; but 
little Magdalem Verity had a great deal of courage 
and pride; and although her lips were white she 
asked, steadily,— 

“ Where did-you find this?’ 

Clove by: thescene of the murder. There can 
be no doubt even in your prejudiced miud now as: 
to the murderer’s identity.” 

“ What are you going to do in the matter?” 
she questioned, faintly. 

“That: depends entirely upon. you. Person- 
ally, I don’t care-afig what comes: to Wyvenhoe. 
He is an out-and-out blackguard ; but if he: took 
his brother’s life (and'we know Le did) he saved 
yours, and that counts with me.” 

“Come to the point,” she said, sharply, 
“what shall youdo?” ’ 

“T will let him go free-on one condition. only. 
If you do not agree: toit, the lasyv shail take its 
course, The condition is that you marry me 
Stop! Don't deeide hastily, because if you re- 
fuse I shall at once apprise the authorities of my 
discovery.” 

“T cannot marry you. You are mad: to ask 


” 


it. 

“Very well, then. Douglas Wyvenhoe will get 
his deserts.” 

He paused to look at her. She either could 
not or would not speak: He stepped: out. into 
the verandah ; and then the loving heart within 
her cried out;— : 

“Save him! save him! no matter at. what 
cost to yourself! ” and never-pausing for second 
thought’ she exclaimed; “Come back! come 
back.! I was too: hasty,” 

He, returning, stood: before her, gazing! at her 
with passionate:eyes. 

“You know,” she said, speaking with greatest 
difficulty, “ that:I' hate: you, aud love-bim. It 
seems strange to me that you’ can still wish to 
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cal me wife. Will you accept no other sacri- 
fice?” 

“No; you will learn to love mein time If 
you hated mea thousand times more than you 
do I would ri‘k marriage with you. Under no 
circumstances could you link yourself to Wyven- 
hoe, Ifyou wish'to save him you will agree to 
my terms.” 

“ Oh, Heavets ! what shall I do?” she moaned, 


as her tearless eyes met his in vain appeal for' |, 


mercy. Then, with sudden passion, “ Exchange 
is no robbety. Give me the dagger for my 
hand.” 

He looked keenly at her, and in this terrible 
moment.she latighed;— 

“Oh, Idon’t-intend doing anything desperate ; 
but yowsee I cannot trust to your mercy. I have 
pot much faithin your honour, and I wish to make 
i’ safety beyond: question.” 

* You goad me to passion with your bitter 
tongue ; and’do you suppose I will give up this 
proof of my potver until I have your promise to 
marry oe?” 

‘No, you judge others by yourself. Give me 
the dagger, and I will marry you when you wish. 
Is not that enough? No—don't kiss’me, I can- 
not bear that yet. In time I shall leartito‘sub- 
mit! Ah!” as she received the dainty, dangerous’ 
toy, “ I wish youw-had planted this ‘in ny heart.” 

Heheard her sullenly. Such. a mood as this 
he had never suspected in Magdalen, She was 
his, but he dared not so much as’ touch’ her, 
with thet awful look of rage and despair in her 
dark eyes, 

- In time,” he said; “ you will be more reason- 
able” 

“More tolerant of my fetters, you! mean? 
Weil, if yowcarée to chéat yourself with that idea 
it ix not my concern.” 

“T may tell Colonel Verity of our betrothal'?” 
he questioned; ignoring her last words, “ Will 
you fix the date of our wedding?” 

“No; to both questions, Iwill tell my father, 
and you and he must arrange the rest: Now 
will you leave me, please. I am hardly in the 
mood for any society but my own.” 

He took her reluctant land in his; 

“ Good-bye fora little while, my darling! my 
darling! You Hate me now, but you will love 
me socn. I would rather have your loathing 
than vour indifference.” 

She heard him in stony silence. It seemed 
that her heart lay dead within her, but when she 
vas onee more alone she fell moaniog to the floor, 


writhing in her intolerable anguish, murmaring’ 


again andagain, “ Douglas, Douglas, I Have saved 
you; butoh, Heaven, at what a cost !” 

Then, when she could a little contro} herself 
the went to her own room, and, shudderingly, 
washed away those awful tell-tale stains, did’ her’ 
‘est to obliterate the initials upon the handle, and 
naving hidden it away covered her face and prayed 
or tried to pray. 

Presently Colonel Verity came in; Magdalen 
‘vent to meet him with fever-bright eyes and 
flushed clieeks. 

‘ Dear Dad,” she said, “Iam going to astonish 
you awfully: Cayitain Lynn las been here and I 
have promised'to marry him.” 

_ She spoke in a peculiarly high, hard tone, and 
there was none of that happy shyness in her 
inanner which most newly-engaged girls display. 
H+ looked doubtfully, sorrowfully at her 

“ My dear, why have you done this thing if 
your heart isnot in it? You are young erfough 
to wait years before taking so serious’a step’; and 
I do not believe you even like Lynn.” 

“T shall be very happy,” she answered with 
quivering lip ; “ mamma and I do not get on very 
well together. I dare say the fault is: mine— 
and—and I shall be my own mistress. Besides 
which, Captain Lynn has promised to sell: out 
and return to England ; I hate India and every- 
thing connected with it.” 

With his’ hands’ upon her shoulders, and his 
kind eyes looking into: hers, be said— 

“ Magdalen, do you think I have been blind to 
the truth? Wild and foolish as your love may 
Le, you have no right ‘to forget it and give another 
man~your husband—a ‘mere .mockery of it.” 

The crimson on her cheeks deepened— 

* Captain Lynn knows, and does 'n¢t complain. 


i] 
‘Why, dad; you should rather commend my 
wisdom.” 


“EF would rather see you happy than worldly 
wise ; dear, youare layivg up sorrow for yourself. 
Wait until you have had time to forget your— 
your little romance, he is'not the only man in the 
world capable of winning your love.”’ 

“Tt is of no use, dad; Ihave given my promise; 
I must keep it.” 

“There is meré behind all this than I can un- 
derstand, child ; won’t you confide in me? it is 
quite possible I can’help you.” 

“No one can do that; and father, father, if 
you love mé donot urge me to do that to which 
my heart inclines, do not/ask me any questions— 
I cannot ‘answer them,” and twistiog herself from 
hiskindly grasp, she hurried from him. 

Duly Herries presented himself in his uew 7é’c 
\of suitor; bat it must be-confessed that Mrs. 
Verity alone we'comed' him with any degree of 
\cordiality. The Coldnel was ill-at ease and frigid; 
Magi@alen, although she submitted to wear the 
‘outward sign of her engagement, ard afterwards 
‘to walk or ride’ with him; treated him very 
‘cavalierly, and would*not' so much as suffer him 
ito touch her cheek witl his lips. 

Of course the whole station was quickly 
‘apprised of the betrothal, and more than one 
‘private said “ It’s'a thundering shame such a nice 
\girl: should: fling herself away on a fellow like 
'Lynn, and that he was making her as haughty 
jas" himself—for all: her pretty’ways were dropping 
| from her.” 

Douglas lieard in silence, but it seemed to him 
that'an icy hand’had gripped his heart. He knew 
Magdalen loved him; ler eyes had told him that 
whem he reseued her from danger. Then why 
was she about te give herself to a may he felt she 
:détested?’ F.r'two or three days he went about 
brooding over the matter, and then he chanced 
to meet her in the bazaar. Mrs. Thorley, her 
chaperone, was choffering with a native tradesman 
about the price of some urique ornaments, and 
Magdaleti‘stood: alone, Ignoriug everything but 
the fact'that this was his’ oppurtunity for speech 
he joitted her ; as her eyes -met his she grew 
‘ghastly, but she stood her ground bravely. 

“ Miss Verity,” he said, “is it true that you are 
about to marry Lynn ?” 

“Ttis quite true.” 

“T would’ congratulate you, if to do so were 
not: mockery ; for your own sake | rather implore 
you to consider what you are dving.” 

“You are very kind to hold my welfare dear, 
but you‘speak too late—I can assure you I do not 
regret my engagement.” 

“ Then you love him?” 

“T-did not say that,” flushing hotly, “I have 
been taught in a wiser school, Please let me go; 
it will-be a matter for common gossip if I remain 

talking with you.” 

“ Dknow Ian onlya private. But unless you 
me a truthful answer to my last question. Sup- 
pose for an instant that my name was cleared of 
the charge brought’ against it, would you marry 
me ?—that is, provided you were free.” 

“No,” she said, “Idare not. Why do you 
torture yourrelf and me? The shadow of the 
past must always come’ between us.” 

“T thought you’ were more generous and less 
fearful of the world’s verdict. I was mistaken, 
Forgive me; I have known but two women inti- 
mately, and each failed me in my hour of need.” 

It seemed to her that she must cry out the 


awful truth te him, must at any cost tell him | 
that all her life was made bitter because of him; | 


but she held her peace, and he mistaking her 
silence for sullew resentment, turned upon his 
hee}, 

Then Mrs. Thorley came up. 
_ “My dear, you'are most imprudent to converse 
with that handsome private in such a public place 


as this ; you know Captain Lynn would not like 
it ” 


“Why should he object? Private Wise saved 
my life, he ought to be-everlastingly grateful to 
‘him,” and with a hard laugh, “ he is not yet the 
‘controller of myractions,” 
| “I-wonder why she is marrying him?” was 
the elder: lady’s* thought. ‘She does not care 





jim the least for him—perhaps her mother—yet 


have utterly changed‘ your nature you will give | 


| 





| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





uo, Mrs, Verity has not’ much influeace with her; 
it is a riddle I cannot read,” 

After the inquest upon Percy Wyvenhoe, it’ 
was decided to send home his effec:s by: the nex¥ 
mail. No papers were found to throw any light 
upon the tragedy, although Captain Thorley 
went carefully through volises and trunks with 
Henderson in whose charge it was at first’ pro- 
posed to place them. But Lynn, remembering 
that the dead man had spoken of him as an in- 
estimable valet, offered to take him: into’ his 
service, and Henderson accepted, alihougtr he 
looked very far from able to endure the heat 
which was now all but intolerable. 

Sometimes Douglas came upon him wending 
his way languidly towards the spot where hie 
master was found, and presently frem a casual: 
greeting they grew to exchange thoughts. Once 
the soldier said,— 

“This place seems to have a strange fascinas 
tion for you, Henderson. You usually walk in 
this direction.” 

“Yes ; I've a morbid craving to see it, jiret’ a& 
I have to read the details of any horrible thing in 
the papers.” 

“Ah,” said Douglas, “you remind 
Eugene Aram, when you speak of that,— 


me of 


* * One stern tyrannic thought which makes 
All other thoughts its slave,’ 


but it is an unhealthy appetite, 'd-strive agaitts#! 
it, were I you.” 

“Where’s the use? If I strive till I die I 
won't succeed. I often wonder if ie walks‘ ab 
night, the master I mean? Do you know, Wise, 
when I first saw youl was startled out of my 
wits s ; 

“ By my likeness to Mr. Wyvenhoe ?” 
“a good many were,” 

“He was; he did not like it at all ; he said’ if 
was unlucky to meet his double~he found it se 
at all events.” 

“ He would have been murdered all the same 
if he had not seen me ; what puzzles me is the 
motive for the crime, he was not robbed.” 

“Tt was to my mind a clear case of revenge ; 
he was a bad lot.” 

They spoke no more then or after on’ the 
subject, but Henderson’s words lingered’ with 
and troubled Douglas beyond measure. It 
seemed to him his duty to track down the 
assassin—but how, and could he do it witheut’ 
declaring himself. But after that day so many 
things occurred to distract his attention and 
oecupy his time, that the old subject remainett 
in abeyance. 

The preparations for Magdalen’s marriage 
were being hurried on; on every side Dougls 
heard her name coupled with Lynn’s, and’ in 
his heart he all but cursed him. He did net 
dare so much as to glance at her when they’ met* 
now, and she was grateful for this—ler trials 
were almost greater than her strength. 

Then came another event in the life of Private 
Wise. Returning home one evening he was 
startled by a groan which seemed to proceed 
from behind a little sand heap. He paused a 
moment—caution was necessary, for a band of 
dacoits were committing many raids in the 
neighbouring districts, and Douglas knew by 
experience that it gave no quarter. But the 
groan being repeated, he went forward, and there 





quuietly 


| behind the mound saw Robert Henderson ‘lying, 
| blood issuing from his mouth. 


In an ‘instant’ he 
had raised him in his arms—he looked ghastlys 

“Tr’s come at last, friend. I've brokena blood 
vessel— its neatly up with me.” 

“Don’t talk; try to stand, can you? No,” os 
Henderson made a feeble attempt, “ well, it is 
necessary you should have advice quickly. I 
will try to carry you.” 

If he was thin, Henderson was tall, and it wae 
no easy matter to hoist him upon the broad 
shoulders which bowed beneath the unaccus~ 
tomed weight. But it was done at last and 
Douglas staggered towards the cauwip, the sient 
literally dropping from his brow, and his’ breath 
coming in heavy gasps. Even his herculeart 
strength was hardly proof against such a strain; 
and when finally he reached his destination, he 
dropped down like a log and but that a friendfy’ 
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soldier gave him a draught of very fiery brandy 
must have swooned. 

The next day he visited Henderson, who was 
lying propped up by pillows. A faint smile 
curved his thin lips, “It’s good of you to come 
Wise, expecially as I was feeling hipped—the 
captain has been abusing me pretty roundly for 
falling ill, just as his wedding is coming off. He 
told me | was a swindle, and if I do not soon 
recover [ may go to the devil for all he cares. I 
don’t envy Miss Verity.” 

Douglas made no answer, and the sick man 
went ou. 

“There, [ll say no more about him ; I've got 
you to thank first ; it was lucky for me you came 
along last night, or I should have bled to death, 
and I don’t want to die in this Heaven-forsaken 
land. Wise, I'll not forget what you've done for me, 
and if it should happen thet this illness proves 
fatal remember you are to take what little I've 
saved. My papers you'd better give to a lawyer 

—there’s a little matter or two I should like set 
night.” 

“Oh, you are melancholy through being too 
much alone ; you will cheat the undertakers yet 
—at least I hope so.” 

And his hope was gratified ; in a few days he 
was able to get about again, then to resume his 
duties, although the wise ones shook their heads 
as they marked his frail appearance, and how 
quickly he grew weary. 

And the wedding-day was drawing awfully 
near; in a fortnight Magdalen would resign 
freedom, and with it every hope of happinees to 
come. 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue poor girl could not hide her ever-increas- 
ing hatred of her jealous and exacting lover, and 
Herrics was furious, 

If only his rival could be removed he might 
win ab her tolerance ; at least he cheated himself 
into that belief, and in his wily mind he cast 
about how to do this. 

For some time Private Wise had noticed a 
strange and growing reserve in the manner of the 
most approved of his comrades, and it seemed to 
him they regarded him with suspicion and aver- 
sion. lt was not long before he guessed the 
reason of this, and knew the enemy who was 
stabbing in the dark. 

No one knew exactly who started that faint 
whisper which was to ruin the man it concerned, 
but presently voices grew louder, and Percy 
Wyvenhoe’s name was linke? to that of Private 
Wise. 

The strange likeness between them was again 
a matter of comment. Mrs. Melville and a few 
others recalled Percy’s agitation on meeting him ; 
then a native servant, who had no foolish scruples 
about eavesdropping, ana was peculiarly open to 
bribes, after a brief interview with Lynn, de- 
clared he had heard Mr. Wyvenhoe confess to his 
young mistress the relationship existing between 
himself and the soldier. 

Then a corporal announced that on the day of 
the murder he had overheard voices raised in 
angry dispute close to the spot where the victim 
had been found, and he could swear the threat 
uttered there was in Private Wise’s voice. 

He had not thought anything further about it 
at the time ; Wise did not seem a man likely to 
do any desperate deed ; and he did not connect 
him with the crime until certain facta were 
peinted out to him by others. 

So the rumour grew until, when it wanted just 
tkat fortnight to Magdalen’s marriage, Douglas 
was arrested for the murder of his brother. 

He was literally stunned at first. The vileness 
of the accusation held him silent, aad perhaps he 
was hopeless of proving his innocence. He had 
spoken the words laid to his charge; he could 
not deny his relationship to the dead man ; and 
with that black record of the past against him, 
who would accept even his oath as true ? 

Then he thought of Magdalen. Was this, then, 
the cause of the cruel change in her towarda 
himself? If she who loved him believed him 
guilty, what wonder that he stood condemned of 
otners, 





Well, he was prepared for the worst, and at 
least he would die like a man. He bore himself 
with that stoical composure which had always 
marked his manner since trouble first fell upon 
him, and of course was regarded as a hardened 
sinner by the majority of those assembled in the 
close court-room the following day. 

Magdalen was not present. To her lover she 
had said,— 

“ How has this come about? What do you 
know of the matter?” 

“T know nothing,” he answered sullenly ; “I 
shall not appear against him.” 

“Tf you dare,” she answered coldly, “I shall 
hold myself free.” 

Douglas Wyvenhoe, alias David Wise, pleaded 
not guilty, but beyond this he would say nothing. 

The evidence against him seemed conclusive, 
and he did not attempt to refute it. He could 
not do that without dragging his dead brother's 
name in the mire and confessing the true reason 
of their final disagreement. To him it seemed 
sacrilege to connect with his own the name he 
held dearest in all the wo:ld. Everything went 
against him, and in the end he had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing himself committed for trial for 
the wilful murder of Percy Wyvenhoe. 

Magdalen heard the news in silence born of 
despair ; che neither moaned nor wept ; and her 
father, reading her heart like an open book, said 
brokenly to himself,— 

“Tt wiil kill her. Oh, Heaven! that fate 
should be so harsh with one so true and tender.” 

The heavy days went by. The rainy season 
was drawing near, and those who were wise were 
talking of moving higher up the hills. But many 
waited for the interesting ceremony .in which 
Herries Lynn was to play chief part. 

The morning came at last, dull, heavy, with 
thunder-clouds obscuring the lurid brilliance of 
the sky. 

Magdalen, submitting herself duly to her 
mother’s hands, was arrayed in bridal garments ; 
white flowers crowned her dark tresses—they 
were not whiter than the face the veil but half 
concealed—and her. dark eyes were heavy with 
unshed tears, 

“You are charming,” said Mrs. Verity ; “ brides 
should always be pale.” 

The girl, sighing, turned wearily from her, then 
begged that she might be left alone a little while ; 
and as her mother complied she fell upon her 
knees, praying through all her despair that 
Heaven weuld be good to her and save her, even 
at the eleventh hour, from her most untoward 
fate. 

“Ob, in mercy let me die!” she moaned ; 
“and for my love’s sake succour him for whom 
indeed I die hourly.” 

She was quite quiet when Mrs. Verity, return- 
ing, told her there was little time to lose, and 
suffered herself to be led out and into the midst 
of the chattering, laughing guests. 

. - 


And now the ceremony had begun, and yet no 
deliverance had come. The pale bride cast one 
agonised look around, as though she almost 
hoped for some supernatural intervention. The 
bridegroom’s face was flushed and his eyes bright, 
with triumph—the hour for which he had 
striven was his! The clergyman’s solemn voice 
read out the solemn words which should make 
these twain one for ever (already Herries had 
vowed to “keep only to her so long as both 
should live”) ; and now, addressing Magdalen, he 
began—*“ Wilt thou have this man to be thy 
wedded husband? to live——?” when there 
arose a wild uproar, then came the sound of 
bugles, the alarm of war. A messenger rushed 
in, crying, “The Dacoits are upon us!” and 
every man who was a true soldier forgot all but 
his duty and those whose dear lives depended 
upon him. With one exception they rushed 
pell-mell into the open—that exception was 
Herries, 

“ Finish your work,” he said hoarsely : ‘“ make 
her mine really before I go.” 

“You are an officer—remember your duty,” 
ome the response, as the chaplain closed his 

ook, 

There was nothing left for him but to ubey ; but, 
as he turned away, he saw Magdalen’s white lips 





frame the one word “saved,” saw her fall 
prostrate to the ground, and set his teeth in 
impotent rage at his batiled hopes. It seemed to 
him that the interruption of the ceremony was 
an ill omen, and his heart grew cold with the 
dread of losing her whom he had 80 nearly twon. 

When she recovered consciousness shé was 
lying in her own room, with anxious faces 
bending over her, and her mother holding her 
hand. 

Send them all away, please,” she begged : 
“T want to be alone. Where is my father?” 

“ Out with the regiment. You forget what 
has happened. Weare in terrible danger ; and 
Heaven only knows how many of the men will 
come back alive. It is a thousand pities that the 
ceremony was not completed, because if anything 
happens to Herries, you would, according to his 
will, have taken possession of everything. You 
are most unlucky.” : 

“Don't talk of these things now, mamma,” 
she answered wearily. ‘‘ Heaven knows I do not 
crave his wealth ;"” and then she prayed that 
her dear father might return unharmed to them, 
and tried to pray that her lover might be kept 
safe through the fray. 

For hours the exchange of distant shots struck 
terror to the hearts of the waiting women and 
children. Douglas, hearing them, felt his blood 
fired with the lust of battle, and, raged against 
his enforced inaction, tortured himself with the 
thought of the danger to which Magdalen might 
even then be exposed. Then he remembered 
this was her wedding-day. Was she already a 
wife? or had the alarm come in time to save her 
from her untoward fate? If so, there was hope 
still. And yct he dare not hope. Nothing of 
good coull come to him again. He was a fool to 
expect it. 

Towards evening distant sounds of thunder 
were heard; then it began to rain, the first 
drops falling slowly and heavily upon the thirsty 
land; then it came down in torrents, sweeping 
everything before it, rushing down the hills, and 
deadening all other sounds. 

In the midst of the deluge Colonel Verity 
brought back his men, jaded, many of them 
wounded, but triumphant. Some of their com- 
rades had fallen in the fierce skirmish, others had 
dropped and died by the way ; but before them, 
on a litter, some natives carried the prostrate 
form of Herrries Lynn. 

As they reached shelter, the doctor, advancing, 
uncovered his face, and lightly touched his pulse. 
The dark eyes opened a moment, a spasm of pain 
contracted the features. 

“ Your trouble—has—-been—vain,” he gasped, 
“ and—she is saved,” 

Then, with a groan, his face dropped forward 
upon his arm. 

“He is dead!” said the doctor. “ Poor 
fellow !” 

And in this wise was Magdalen’s prayer for 
deliverance answered. 

They buried him next day with military 
honours ; but his fiancée was ignorant of all these 
things. She lay tossing to and fro in the 
delirium of fever, and very little hope was given 
of her recovery. The strain upon her nerves, 
the terrible mental suffering she had so: long 
endured, had proved all too great for the delicate 
frame, the sensitive brain, All through the long 
hours she raved alternately of Douglas and 
Herries, piteously entreating mercy of the one, 
and declaring her love for the other; and Mrs. 
Verity, learning her secret, dismissed all the 
servants from her room, lest they, too, should 
learn that which she considered indelible dis- 

race. 

“ Did you know of her shameful infatuation ?” 
she asked the Colonel, with flashing eyes and 
lowering brow. 

“ T guessed her love,” he answered sadly, “ but 
I fail to see the shame.” 

“You are blind. Why, this man is of the 
rank and file. He has a notoriously bad past. 
He is a murderer—and I, for one, am not 
convinced of his legality to the name he claims. 
Oh, when I hear my child confessing love for 
such a man, I hate her for the shame she reflects 
upon me.” 

“ Matha!” he cried sternly ; “you must be 
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mad tos of our child, your child, in such a 
terrible fashion. It is only an hour siuce-you 
were warned her recovery is all but impossible,” 

“T can almost find it in my heart to pray she 
may die.” 

He shrank from her with loathing in his eyes, 

“ Heaven forgive you,” he said brokenly, “and 
Heaven give my darling back to me, Martha, 
you have always been a hard woman, you have 
never fulfilled any of the vows you made me 
years ago ; you were always an uvnatural mother; 
but because I had loved you once, because I re- 
membered that from your youth up you had been 
spoiled and flattered, I bore with your coldness, 
your whims and caprices ; I thought beneath all 
your selfishness there yet beat a womanly heart. 
{ was mistaken—heaven help me—I am a 
miserable man ; woman, I had rather have died 
than know you for what you are. When—when 
she recovers—if heaven is so good to her and to 
me, | will take her away—she shall not offend your 
sight, or bring down your anger again upon her 
poor young head.” 

“That is a sensible decision,” she sneered, 
“and you would be a wise guardian for such a 
girl. Lf she lives, Magdalen shall be entirely 
under my control in future.” 

“ Tf she lives,” he echoed, heavily, disdaining 
to argue the poiat with her, “ pray that she may, 
so that your conscience may have peace in the 
future ;” andso he left her. 

Six days and nights Magdalen lay delirious 
and tended only by those hands which, although so 
soft and gentle in touch, carried no hint of love 
in their ministrations. Step by step she was con- 
testing the battle with the grim shadow hovering 
80 near, 8O near. 

There were those who believed that Herries 
Lynn’s tragic death upon his wedding day had 
brought her to this pass, but Mrs, Melville was 
not of these. 

“She never loved him,” she said confidentially 
to the captain, “in fact I never could understand 
how the engagement came about ; because Mag- 
dalen was not a girl to be coerced, there is more 
here than meets the eye.” 

The captain looked at her keenly, then he said, 

“ You may as well hear the truth from me, 
Allie, as from any other. Mrs. Verity is a cautious 
woman and has excluded all servants from her 
daughter’s room, but the natives are not tooscru- 
pulous, and they have listened to that poor girl’s 
ravings and have talked them over in public, It 
seems that she cared for Wise, or whatever the 
fellow’s name is, and she speaks of something done 
tosave him ; my belief is that Herries Lynn was 
not so ignorant as he appeared of the facts con- 
cerning Wyvenhoe’s death, and that he used 
his knowledge to win his bride—he was not a 
generous man.” 

Mrs. Melville looked aghast. 

“Why surely you are romaccing ; Magdalen 
was too proud to give a second thought to one 
she believed to be so greatly her inferior.” 

“ He had saved her life at the risk of his own ; 
and that, coupled with his handsome face and 
distinguished bearing had probably a great deal 
to do with it. Of course, 1 may be mistaken ; 
but Allie, dear, I should be glad ifyou weuld try 
to get admission to our little favourite ; I don’t 
like that Verity woman, and however foolish 
Magdalen may have been, I can trust you to do 
and say just the kindest things imaginable.” 

“You really have such a goed opinion of me 
after all the years of misery I have inflicted upon 
you,” she cried gaily. “Why you are a model 
husband ! and I will go to the Veritys at once.” 

She was as good as her word : but at first Mrs, 
Verity refusel to admit her to the sickroom, 
urging that Magdalen would not know her, and 
she could not allow dear Mrs. Melville to under- 
take any duties she herself should perform. But 
the captain’s wife was not easily defeated. 

“You will break down ; you look weak and 
ill now, and if you give way what are we todo?” 
and after much persuasion Mrs. Verity agreed 
that she should take the night watch ; but she 
said, flushing slightly,— 

“ You will take no heed of her ramblings ; poor 
child, her lover’s death has had a most singular 
effect upon her—she imagines that she loved that 
dreadful man now in custody, and that Herries 





is attempting to separate her from him. I have 
heard that mad people always hate those they 
loved when sane and vice versa. I suppose in 
fever it is the same.” . 

“ Possibly,” said Mrs, Melville dryly. 

And then she took up her position beside the 
sick girl, who was tossing her arms to and fro in 
an excited fashion. 

“They cannot bring it home to him,” she 
cried ; “ I—I—only have the proof! They shall 
kill me before I give it up—yes, yes—I will 
marry you, hating you with all my heart. Oh, 
Douglas! oh, Douglas! could you but guess 
what I suffer for your sake !” 

Then she broke into song :— 


‘ For me no gracious harvest, 
Would Ged we ne'er had met ! 
For cruel as remembrance is, 
Tis to forget.” 

“ Poor child! there is method in her madness,” 
sighed Mrs, Melville, as she laid an affectionate 
hand on the girl’s hot brow. “ Rest and sleep, 
dear ; and Heaven help you to bear your burden.” 

(Continued on page 164.) 
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CHAPTER YV. 


CurTHBERT Denison had received the offer of 
the trusteeship of this new Italian cousin of 
Jocelyn’s with mingled feelings of satisfaction 


. and anger. 


His first impulse had been to sit down at once 
and respond to the affectionate letter Jocelyn had 
sent him from Yelverton with a curt refusal of 
the offer of friendship, or what was tantamount 
to it, made so tardily by his uncle, Sir Noel 
Gretton. 

As usual, however, Cuthbert checked his im- 
pulses. He sat pondering over the business for a 
long while. He was a little startled and not alto- 
gether pleased by the news Jocelyn had given him 
of the arrival of this girl, of whose existence no 
one had ever heard until this moment. 

Cuthbert had no sort of definite plan or even 
definite hope in the jealousy that lived so keenly 
in his heart for his cousin ; all was involved and 
chaotic, and would require the coming of some 
big circumstance to shape itself into any clear 
thought or defined form. But it lived within 
him none the less keenly and fiercely for this, 
and having grown so long accustomed to picturing 
a day of reckoning with Jocelyn, separated from 
everything, everybody, Cuthbert had a sort of 
resentful fear when he suddenly found that an- 
other person, and one who was allied very nearly 
to Jocelyn, was about to come on the scene. 

He did not like women very much ; that is to 
say, a8 far as beauty was concerned he was as like 
another man as it was possible for him to be ; 
but for the nature of woman as woman he had at 
once a contempt and a fear. Their weakness pro- 
voked his contempt, their extraordinary and 
almost illimitable power made him fear. Cuth- 
bert, indeed, found himself frequently envying 
womanhood this marvellous and indescribable 
power. 

He was a man possessed of the venom of 
jealousy in its truest, its most absolute sense ; 
if any person suddenly developed some gift which 
he himself could never hope to attain, Cuthbert 
was immediately filled with envy for this person 
and this gift. His extraordinary jealousy was, 
in fact, the one weak spot in the armour of his 
cold, cunning, subtle, selfish nature, and it was 
the one and only point about him which had at 
sundry times given Jocelyn a feeling of disap- 
pointment where Cuthbert was concerned. 

The thoughts that came, therefore, thronging 
into Cuthbert Denison’s mind as he read of the 
approaching arrival of this Anastasi Vignetti to 
Yelverton Castle were all deeply tinged with 
jealousy—double jealousy. 

The envious resentment he felt at the realiza- 
tion of Sir Noel’s generous recognition of his 
wife’s niece in contradistinction to the cold re- 





pudiation that had been meted out to his unfor- 
tunate sister and her son, and the quick, jealous 
fear of this young Italian woman, of the possi- 
bilities that might accrue from her appearance on. 
the scene, of the part she might be destined to 


play in Jocelyn’s fature and in the future of thiat: 
vague scheme of his, Cuthbert’s, which was, at: 
some distant day, to bring about a settlement of- 
all the unjust (according to him) things that had: 


been dealt out to him by Sir Noel Gretton and 
by fate. 

Cuthbert was perfectly aware that as matters 
stood at present there was neither an outward 
nor an ostensible point on which he could build 


the quarrel, the vindication with Jocelyn he had: 


cherished so long in his heart ; but he also knew 
that life was full of changes, and that at ary 


moment something might arise between his cousin. 


and himself which would grow into a cause, and 
serve him only too well when the day of his 
vengeance was nigh, 

Pondering well over everything, therefore, 
Cuthbert determined it was much wiser to accepb 
the olive branch extended by his uncle, and write 
declaring he would with pleasure constitute him- 
self one of the guardians of the Signorina Anas- 
tasi Vignetti. 

Jocelyn had of course been delighted at this 
reply, and on the afternoon of his arrival in town 
for the purpose of meeting his Italian cousin, and 
escorting her down to Yelvertoo, he had gone 
direct to Cuthbert’s chambers to shake him by 
the hand and to express his great pleasure hy 
word of mouth. 

“You will have to makean early acquaintance 
with your ward, old chap,” he said, lightly yet 
affectionately, “just fancy you a guardian, Cuth- 
bert, it sounds much too old for you |” 

“T am not very young,” Cuthbert said, with 
his cold smile. 

“Oh! you are a Methuselah, as everyone 
knows !” 

Jocelyn laughed gaily, and then there had 
been a little pause between them. Cuthbert made 
no effort to break the silence, and after a momeat 
Jocelyn, with his cheeks deepened in colour, 
spoke hurriedly. 

“My father hopes you will be able to come 
down to Yelverton in a few days’ time, and be 
formally presented to Anastasi,” he said. Cuth- 
bert never changed his colour or his countenance, 

“My uncle is very kind,” he answered, very 
quietly, and Jocelyn winced at the tone. 

He put out his hand impulsively. 

“ Please say you will come, Cuthbert, for my 
sake,” 

Cuthbert remained silent. He appeared to be 
passing through an inward struggle. In reality 
he had not the slightest intention of refusing to 
accept this invitation, late as it had come. 

He was silent a long time, and then he leaned 
forward and clasped Jocelyn’s hand, smiling his 
faint phantom-like smile the while. 

“For your sake, yes, I will come,” he said, 
still in the same quiet fashion ; and then, asif to 


avoid all awkwardness or unpleasantness he went. 


on talking easily, while his thin long white hands 
were busy among the papers on his desk. 


“When does Mdlle, Vignetti arrive?” he asked. 


after awhile. 

Jocelyn answered that on the morrow he was 
to meet his new cousin at Charing-cross. 

“ And what are you doing to-night! Will you 
dine with me?” Cuthbert inquired. 

Jocelyn was full of sincere regret. 

“T am so sorry, dear old chap, but I met the 
Duchess of Caledonia only a quarter of an hour 
ago, and 1 promised to go and eata mutton cut- 
let with her just quietly by ourselves.” 

“‘ And what does his Grace say to these con- 
fidential little dinners, eh?” Cuthbert inquired; 


jocularly, although his heart was suddenly filled: 


with redhot jealousy at this mark of intimacy 
and esteem from one whom he knew neither 
liked nor respected him. 

Jocelyn laughed. 

“Oh! As it happens we shall not be quite 
alone. The Duchess said something about her 
godchild—a little girl, I suppose, who is staying 
with her, being present.” 

Cuthbert suddenly frowned, his pale, clean- 
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shaven face flishel 
trembled. 

“ T suppose a woman like the Duchess possesses 
any amount of god-children, It must be one of 


hotly, and his 


- dhe penalties of such a. position,” he said, and.he | 


tried to speak indifferently. 
“T suppose 39,” Jocelyn answered him ina 
very mechanical fashion. 
Though both men were so far from imagining 
_ .sucha thing their thoughts were dwelling at this 
same moment upon the very same person. 

To Jocelyn, as he sat leaning back in his chair, 
-the true ideal of what a bright, handsome, pros- 
»perous young Englishman should be. His eyes 
, gil sketched in at oace the vividly-remembered 
picture of that slender black-robed figure, with 


;the lovely girlish face, framed in its widow's | 


/honnet, and its big brown eyes looking out with 
such aweet wistfulness upon the world. 

He was devoured by a desire to ask Cuthbert 
some questions about her, but he checked himself. 
It was not only that he knew that Cuthbert 
always objected on rule to discuss his clients with 
anybody, but also because a curious shyness,.a 
strange soft feeling, fell upon him as her picture 
rose before him soclearly—a feeling that seemed 
to encompass him about and make him mute. 

Cuthbert stole furtive glances at Jucelyn’s 
handsome face, lost in its reverie. He had a 
sudden fear at his heart. Never, until now, had 
he realized so fully how infinitely superior his 
cousin was to himself, how quickly any woman 
would turn from his cold, grave, hard exterior to 
Jocelyn, with his beautiful eyes, his handsome 
air, his indescribable fascination. 

The hate in Cuthbert Denison’s heart deepened 
itawards his cousin in this moment and grew 
intense. 

“Tf only they might never meet!” was the 
thought that rushed through his mind like fire. 

The week that had gone had worked a revela- 
tion in Cuthbert Denison’s views of life, a 
revelation that was full of beauty, of a pleasure 
greater than he could ever have imagined it pos- 

-silie this world could have given to any human 
sbeart. 

His daily intercourse with Margaret Hilliard 
had worked this revelation, His acquaintance 
with this most lovely girl, lovely in mind as well 
as body, had metamorphosed the whole meaning 
of life to him—he was a changed being when he 
was.with ber. 

The natural eviluess within him was 
subdued and conquered by her goodness—all 
his bad, malicious dreams melted away in -her 
ypresence, Her eyes were so big, so sweet, so 
innocent, yet so searching, Cuthbert felt all the 
dime as though they must see through him 
ight into his.heart whenever they rested upon 
bim. 

He lost his hard, cold. manner absolutely when 
de spoke to her, and a smile that was really a 
smile, seemed to come naturally to his lips as he 
looked upon her. 

He,was convinced she had grown to like him a 
little. She showed this by her manner, by the 
warmth of her .welcome, the sincerity of her 
pleasure at seeing him, by the entire dependence 
she put upon his word and wisdom. 

,He was proud of his brain and bis position 
when she praised him, he had a quick thrill at 
his heart when he realized how well they had 
served him in winning the goodwill of this fair 
young creature, 

There had been.at first a doubt lest the dis- 
like the duchess of Caledonia entertained for him 
should be communicated to Margaret, but he 
jearnt almost instantly that for all her youth 


and gentleness, and sweetness Lady Hilliard | 


possessed a considerable amount of character, and 
though he felt assured (knowing however, nothing 
definite) that Margaret’s patrician god-mother 
had in ail probability expressed at once her views 
au Cuthbert Denisen, so soon as she heard that 
he was engaged professionally by Lady Hilliard, 
yet it had evidently had not the slightest 
effect upon the latter, nor had it influenced her 
to. reconsider her first impressions where he was 
concerned. It was early days indeed to haye let 
himself drift into dreams such as already 
<hronged his mind, or to have allowed himself to 
fcel contentment and sunshine in the perpetual 


hands | 


thought of Margaret, but,. mevertheless, such had 
been the case during the week that had just 
slipped away, a, week..of .new . significance 
| altogether to Cuthbert, a week.of amazement,,of 
divine enjoyment and promises of, heavenly, happi- 
uess! aud it was Jegelyn’s,.presence, and. the 
sight of Jocelyn in all the. grece,and beauty, of his 
manhood that broke the spell .of . this -extra- 
ordinarily charmed influence that had fallen so 
swiftly, yet so surely upon ..him,:.and brought 
him back to his former self and to. the -realities 
of his life and lot. 

As Cuthbert sat looking .at Jocelyn his heart 
contracted with an agony .of jealous fear . 
pain. He knew the pewer Jocelyn had with. all 
women, a power equal in a way to that subtle 
and indefinite one of which .we have already 
; shown he was so jealous.in the opposite sex. He 
| knew that Jocelyn could attract immediately, 
and that in truth he did s0.with no .desire of so 
dving and with no ulterior motive io his mind. 

Cuthbert had been a silent witness: to many 
and many a little love drama. played about his 
cousin’s unconscious form. «He kuew there -was 
at that moment more than half-a;dozen of the 
highest and noblest women of the society world 
who would have been only too overjoyed to call 
| themselves Jocelyn Gretton’s wife; and this 
fact of his cousin’s power and. popularity bad not 
been realized without great bitterness by Cuth- 
bert Denison, a bitterness all the deeper because 
it was a testimony to the beauty of the nature of 
this man whom he was teaching himself to hate 
so savagely. , 

If, therefore, Jocelyn, without any .¢ffert on 
his own part, could obtain.so much, .what could 
| he not obtain if he- chose to exert: himself to. win 
a woman’s heart and hand ? 7 

This waz the fear that sent that thought 
crushing through Cuthbert’s. mind .with all the 
eagerness of a prayer. 

“Oh ! that they may. never.meet!” 

Was it.a presentiment: that came.to him to 
make this thought so pregnant with dread? He 
could not have told ; he only.knew it aas there, 
and that nothing would. moye.it. 

The conversation languished: between the. two 
men after this pause, .and by and by . they 
separated, Cuthbert to return te his .work, 
| disturbed, fearful .and full of bitterness, and 

Jocelyn to go to his club, after .executivg some 
| commissions for hinself and hia father, to go-to 


the Duchess, of which we .know already, .but 
which conyeyed nothing to him ‘then of the 
maivellous events that, weuld follow upon and 
from it. 

All thought of the. godchild ,.who.was to. make 
a third at the dainty, yet.umceremonious.meal in 
the ducal house, had quite-slipped fram Jocelyn’s 
mind as he walked eventually through the streets 
in the sunset, making -his way to: the: Duchess’s 
house. 

His thoughts were -teo busy in another 
quarter. 

He purposely chose a route that should take 
him past a certain other: house. that.stoed in.a 
square and ugly fashion,at the corner of a.street 
leading into Park-lane. 

He looked up shyly.at the hig windows as.he 
passed this house, but, of course, he could see 
nothing, although a carriage that was waiting,at 
the door—the same neat brougham he Thad 
watched so keenly that moraing outside 
Cuthbert’s rooms—told him that the young 
mistress of the establishment was still in town. 

If he had known how to .manage it, and ifche 
had not imagined he was already late -for his 


| chance of gazing once again on the lovely face 
| that lived so permanently. in his. memory. 

As it was, however, he dared, not gratify this 
| desire, for at every moment some well:known 
| person dashed past him. in carriage. or .cab, all 
bent on dining and other amusements,.and if he 
had been observed dawdling in such an open 
place it would have aroused a perfect storm of 
comment and gossip. 

He passed on, therefore, with .a sigh, but hope 
s‘ill reigned in his heart. ,He-remembered, with 
deepest pleasure, as he ,went along, that the 
| Duchess was wel! acquain‘ed with Lady Hilliard, 


his rooms and prepare himself for hisidinner with, 





and that he could, before: the night-was ever, 
obtain a promise of a formal. introduction to one 
whom, though he had met. for so brief atime, he 
found it absolutely impossible to banish from his 
memory. 

The delight and surprise that.came-to Jocelyn 
afew moments.after he had been.shown.into the 
Duehess’s boudoir have already been :dealt-with, 
although mo words in realty could ,adaquately 


esoribe their fullest meaning. It-awas othe - first 


draught of that sweet joy that.was to, bring— 
alas ! such sorrow . with its, sweetness, both to 
himself and to, Margaret Hilliard. 

‘After he had taken her down to-her brougham 
and-reeeived. a shy and pretty invitation io call 
and see her the next day, Jocelyn+had.apent a 


few moments alone with the Duchess, who was 


preparing to go forth to at Jeast three big 


entertainments. She desired to take Jocelyn 


with her to the first.of these. 

“T am ‘Sans Cavalier,’ and you.are such a 
beautiful young man, Jocelyn,” she said, 
laughingly, and then she had teased. him. “So 
you.are the hero of Margaret’s deg episode. I 
heard all about you the -very mext day ; the 
child. was full of praise for you-and.grief over the 


-death of her pet. She is.a sweet. yeung thing, so 
simple, so good aud so beautiful” 


The Duchess had paused a moment. 

“T-faney your father wouldsoon lose his heart 
to my little Margaret,” she then said with.a smile 
that was full of kindness and significance. 

Jocelyn had coloured instantly ; his secret. was 
so-new.to himself, it- surprised bim:to find that 
another should have guessed it so quiekly. 

“Tell me something of her mother,” he-sai¢, 
in a low voice. 

The Duchess sighed. 

“T loved her ‘dearly ; she was a rare woman. 
Her life should have been’ blessed with sun- 
shine, not set in the dull grey -elouds that 
hung over from the beginning to ‘the end. 


‘It is after all an ordinary story, Jocelyn. 


Margaret’s mother married against: the wishes 
of all: her family and all her friends. She lived 
to-repent the folly of her girlish igfatuation. ‘Few 
of. her former associates and_none.of her relations 


remained with her during the stormy years that 
‘followed ; she had to struggle against everything. 


Robert Mostyn broke’ her heart, ‘humbled ‘hex 
pride, and, dying suddenly, left her almost penni- 
less. .How she managed to exist as she did is o 


amystery tome! I mace her promise.to turn to 


me if she was in real need, and her.oue gleam of 
pleasure in this was the thought that when death 
came to her-her child would be cared for by me.” 

The duchess paused a-moment. 

“Unfortunately, when death did come, .as I 
told you before, I was abroad, and thus it was 
that my little god-daughter became the wife of 
a man old enough to be her grandfather. There 
is no doubt Sir Robert Hilliard merely went 
through the form of this marriage.so that he 
might endow. the child with most of. his worldly 

essions.” 

“ And—there is a dispute about thisamoney ?”’ 
Jocelyn enquired. 

The Duchess rang the bell for her maid and 
her .wraps.as she answered him. 

“The usual vulgar squabble among a set of 
relations whom Sir Robert heartily despised,” she 
said with real contempt in her voice. “The 
claim they make, however, will not stand for 
moment.” 

“Lady Hilliard is eafe in her choice of a 
eounsel at all event:,” Jocelyn replied to this 
wartaly. 

The Duchess pinched up her lips. 

“ Oh, yes ; Mr. Denisen is undoubtedly clever,” 
she observed, and Jocelyn felt. hurt instantly for 
his cousin at this meagre praise. 

“T wish, dear, .kind friend, you.would try aud 
be.a little more just to Cuthbert,” be said very 
simply. 

“And I,” was the Duchess’s reply, “ wish in my 
turn you would bea little less blinded by your 
generous sympathy.” 

The entrance of a maid prevented any further 
convergation on this subject. 

Jocelyn went downstairs with his hostess. 

“You owill not change your mind and come 
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with me?” the latter asked as he put her into 
her roomy, comfortable carriage. 

Jocelyn coloured and shook his head. 

“T want to go to the club—I have some letters 
to write. You know my father expects+a line 
from me every day.” 

“You are a good boy, Jocelyn,” the Duchess 
said genily, “and I forgive your desertion. Come 
and see me again to-morrow, I want to “hear 
more about this new cousin of yours, Good-night, 
my dear ; pleasant.dreams.” 

The Duchess laughed softly to hersélfas she 
drove away. 

“Dreams! ‘Why his brain is fulloof them 
already—a true case of love at first sight,anda 
fulfilment indeed of the old traditioma@bont the 
Grettons,- Well, Iam delighted. Idore them 
both, and if ever two people are likely to taste 
true ‘earthly -happiness in “their married Jife, I 
should. say thesetwo fortunate creatures will be 
Jocelyn Gretton and-my little’Margaret.” 

How far, how very far,was this kidd woman 
and friend frem-conjuygng-ppthestory of sorrew 
ind darkness thatewas .to-beswritten«xabout’ the 
future of these two; ng people, who-were en- 
deared to ‘her,notvonly “by their vown (qualities, 
but by-mapysa@-tesder<cassociation-with ' the lives 
of their -respettive parents, 


CHAPTER ‘VI. 


JoceLyYNvwas ‘half way ‘through ibis breakfast 
ihe next smorning, »when‘theceater bell of “his 
chambers was" ruug, anid ihis:servant ushered in 
a portly, kind-hearted:losking man;whom Jocelyn 
greeted most-warmly. 

“ This isan early visit, Fielding,” heexclaimed, 
“have you had-your breakfast ;-sib‘downa.” 

“ Breakfasted hours ago,” -Mr. Fielding .an- 
swered briskly. “I arm on my way to call on 
Mdlle Vignetti, and thought you might like to 
go with me,” 

“Has my cousin arrived already?” Jocelyn 
asked, in great surprise ; ‘why I came up on 
purpose to.meet her as you know. I did not 
expect to see her till to-night.” 

‘There has -been some miscalculation ; I, too, 
did not. expect her till this evening, but Ivhad a 
telegram’ fromthe dftice last night, just:as I -was 
sitting ‘down tomy ‘dinner, ‘to-say a ‘communica- 
tion had -been -reeeived ‘from Dover, that your 
tather’s-ward would-arrive-at Charing Cross, aud 
accordingly one of the clerks-went down to meet 
her at the station, and conveyed her.to’ the Char- 
ing Cross Hotel,-to »wait “there “for you aud for 
me.” 

Jocelyn -was genuinely ~vexed. 

“Tam sorry, -he-said, simply, “and sowill my 
father be, I'know ;.poor girl, it must have been 
very sad for her arriving~in~a strange country 
with zo friend or relation to:greet*her. Justgive 
me one moment, ‘Fielding, I will get into my 
things, and:we awill go°to-her:at ance !” 

Mr. Fieldiug took up the newspapers when he 
was alone. 

‘“A heart of-gold !” he-murmured to himself, 
his thoughts turned on Jocelyn, “good to the 
core |” 

The lawyer had more than .a respect for the 
young man, he had a genuine affection. 

In a very fewomoments “the ‘tavo were bowling 
along in a swift hansom. 

Jocelyn’s*bright “face “wore -a~grave look, and 
his heart thrilled a little. 

It was so strange to him, to realise he was 
about to come in direct contact with one of .his 
mother’s family, that mother who had dwelt in 
his mind.as.anidylJ,.a vision, .a dream ! 

His thoughts went to the pictured face of this 
new cousin he was about to meet, and he won- 
derel vaguely, though with merely a passing 
touch of curiosity, whether the living woman 
would be.as strikingly handsome as the portrait 
had been. Woman's beauty however would. have 
no significance, no power, nor charm, for Jocelyn 
Gretton henceforth throughout his life, save only 
the loveliness that-was bestowed upon the deli- 
cate, fair girlish face and form that constituted 
the individuality of Margaret Hilliard. 

His heart and whole being was sv full of this 





sweet individuality, that it was almost by an 
effort that Jocelyn could concentrate much atten- 
tion on other things ; nevertheless, the thrill did 
not go out of his heart easily, as he mounted the 
stairs and drew nearer and nearer to the girl who 
came from the same country and the same family 
as had come his dead mother; the saint his 
father had worshipped so devotedly, all these 
years, 

Everything had been done by Mr. Fielding’s 
clerk, to show the greatest'respect and attention 
to Sir Noel Gretton’s niece. Jocelyn and Mr. 


‘Fielding were ushered into a largé sitting-room, 
‘and the waiter withdrew to carry their ecards to 


theidoor of an adjoining room. 

In«a few seconds this doorwas opened and 
Anastasi Vignetti appeared, : 

Jocelyn’s first sensation onmoving forward to 
greet his cousin, was one of disappointment ; she 
wassosallow, so dark;-so plain, at the first glance; 
hismext feeling was one of real ‘pity for so frail 
and‘delicate a creature, and then he felt himself 
amazed beyond description, for the dark eyelids 
were lifte }, and astwo_ little hands were placedin 
his, his eyes’ met. theygazefvanother pair, ‘so’ex- 


traordinary in theiresizexand unusual colouring 


that itwseemed to ‘him Uhe“had rarely seen any- 
thing more lustrous,’ oramore beautiful ; thesmile 
too, that: had“flashed over''the lips and into these 

q : ed ‘the’ whole face, 


eyes, had instantly 
‘lighting it“apin*a way *that.seemed to give 


health-and:eolouriag tothe thin sallow cheeks. 
He -begur to stammer:a fewwords in his rather 
ian, “bat the-girl:stopped him-with 


“ Dspeak‘Eaglish; cousin Jocelyn,” she said, and 
indeed, except for the: prettiest of pretty accents, 
her _flaney was remarkable. 
$i "both “men-with-an ‘ease and grace 
that-belongs so absolutely to every scutherner, and 
inafew seconds Jocelyn’s shyness had: melted 
away, and he felt himself quite at home with his 
cousin. 

He was full of *regrets about the hour of her 
arrival, but Anastasi professed she had been 
perfectly comfortable, and when Jocelyn went on 
to say “IT hope your maid. looked afer you well,” 
she answered quite simply and naturally,— 

“Oh! I haveno maid, I never have had one ; 
but Dam quite an old traveller, cousin Jocelyn. I 
have been half over the world with-my dear, lost 
father.” F 

‘The way she dropped her eyes and sighed had 
a marked effect on Jocelyn. Mr. Fielding, how- 
ever, was.taking a‘good many moments in which 
to make up his mind concerning the new comer. 

“She’s clever,” he said to himself, “and 
deucedly handsome. Cool .and ‘calculating, got 
her head ‘screwed on ‘right, and not’ teo much 
heart, a thorough woman of the world. I hope 
she won't try and ‘make a fool of Jocelyn, she’s 
not the sort of woman to suit him as a wife. 
What kiud of colour are her eyes? never saw 
anything like them before. Sometimes they 
seem black, and then again they are golden. 
Curious kind of creature to introduce into the calm 
of Yelverton, but she will be adored by Sir Noel, 
I can see that even before they meet, for though 
she is not like Lady Gretton, yet she is not unlike 
her, and then she has all the Italian charm and 
sympathy, and that will goa long way.” 

Anastasi, apparently oblivious to Mr. Fielding’s 
scrutiny, was chatting away quite merrily now 
to her cousin. Her English was extraordinarily 
goad ; she explained this easily,— 

““My father had a mania for languages, it was 
the first branch of my education which received 
his attention, and I am naturally a good linguist. 
Fortunately, I ough: to udd, also,” she cried, with 
her radiant smile, “for it has been of great use 
tome already.” 

“Well, I confess Iam delighted you are so 
clever, cousin ‘Anastasi,” Jocelyn said laughingly, 
“ for Iam an awful duffer-at any language except 
my own, aud I dcn’t ‘believe I speak even that 
correctly |” 

“Are you like your father? Iam longing to 
see my uncle,” the girl asked softly after a pause. 

Mr. Fieldiug it was who answered tliis remark. 

“There is a great resemblance,” he said ; “ you 


must, however, be prepared to find Sir Noel a | 


sad invalid, Mdlle. Viguetti.” 


“Tt will be my task and my happiness to nurse 
him as I nursed my father,” Anastasi murmured, 
softly, with that gentle pensive expression falling 
on her face once again. 

Jocelyn found himself looking very earnestly 
at his cousin ; she was most fascinating when 
she smiled and showed her white teeth, her eyes 
were lifted with their blaze of light, she was 
altogetherradiant and full of vitality : when she 
sighed and her eyes were downcast, she had the 
air of a delicate taint. 

To Jocelyn,-the idea of this young creature 
staying ‘80 -uneoncernedly ata London hotel by 
herself was -almvst incomprehensible ; like all 
Englishmen fthis class, a woman’s independence 
existed only in'the-word. He did not know very 
much about young girls, but he knew enough to 
feel greatly ised.at the calmness and bold- 
ness with which “Anastasi had supported the 
situation of*being utterly -alone on the first 
night of her<arrival in‘a‘strange country. He 
determined at once that the absence of a maid 
must be rectified; «and “here it was that Mr. 
Fielding came to the’ reseve. 

“My wifeis» about to‘dovherself the honour to 
call upon you, Mdlle. Vignetti,’ be said, as at 
last the sight ofthe’ cloek’recaHed him to a 
sense of his ‘duty ; “she has imagined, like a 
true woman, “that you might like to do some 
shopping before <goimg ‘down into the country 
this afternoon, Youmust detvher help you in 
everyway.” 

“She is very kind ; I shall*bedelighted,” Ana- 
stasi said immediately. ‘“I-need some things 
very badly. Do not look atme, cousin Jocelyn ; 
I am quite rusty—not fit for a castle—not fit for 
anything.” 

Jocelyn coloured faintly,.aud his eyes went in- 
voluntarily to’'Mr. Fielding. 

The latter took the question quite coolly. 

“ Your uucle desires‘you should get everything 
you require,” he said ; and as he spoke, he put 
an envelope on the table beside the small w.ste 
hands. . 

Anastasi accepted the money with the most 
absolute unconcern, and a glimpse of her brilliant 
smile, and then she clasped hands once again 
with Jocelyn and with the lawyer, and in a 
moment later she was alone. 

Her face was a study in expression as the door 
closed upon the two men. “The smile lingered 
about the corners of her lips, but it was quite 
mechanical and very hard. Her eyes were filled 
with the luminous colour that~Mr. Fielding had 
called “golden ;” her slender right hand had 
closed.over the bank-notes‘with.a grip that was 
full of intensity and determination. 

Her thoughts did not frame themselves into 
any definite form at first, but as a few moments 
ticked away, her face changed gradually,.and the 
concentrated expression ‘melted into one of 
genuine-satisfaction that was yet mingled with 
unutterable sadness. 

“So far, so good,” she said to herself in Italian. 
“Tam here. I have walkedstraight into success, 
and‘ for all my doubts and hesitation; and fears 
of failure that, and that!” she snapped her 
fingers defiantly. ‘‘ Who shall say failure to me ? 
There is no game too dangerous for me to play— 
not-even this one.” 

She got up from her chair and moved to and 
fro the length of the room in a slow d liberate 
fashion. Her walk was marvellously graceful, 
she carried her small head proudly, and as her 
thoughts came now faster, and it seemed almost 
furiously her whole lithe body had a tremble 
throughout it that spoke of an intensity of feeling 
that was almost pain. She had to pause once, 
and stand by a chair for support. 

“When—the moment came to-meet him !”— 
she murmured, under her breath—‘‘ when, they 
brought me the sound of his name, it was torture ! 
How shall I describe it? What could give me 
such strength, such will, to. come forward so 
quietly? What—what, but the force of the 
wrong I have seen done, the burning strength of 
the revenge that comes from that wrong !” she 
pressed one hand to her brow “aud yet he is fair 
to look upon,” she mused on, half wearily. . “It 
is the face of a very boy—frank, and seeniingly 
full of truth. He is not what I had pictured 
i this Jocelyn Gretton. He has not ‘the grave, 
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‘ARE YOU LIKE YOUR FATHER ?”’ ANASTASI ASKED, SOFTLY. 


clever air that my lost beloved one spoke of so 
frequently. It is the face of a kind man, not 
clever ; yet there is no mistake, he is Jocelyn 
Gretton—son of Sir Noel Gretton—the name is 
all correct. Has it not been seared in my brain 
this many and many a month? And am I to be 
deceived so easily? These men of England are 
no fools,” was her next swift thought, full of 
bitterness, “Whatever may seem written on 
their faces it must not be taken as the truth of 
their hearts. No doubt he has forgotten—/for- 
gotten,” she repeated the word with a shiver, and 
her breath seemed to come in a sort of sob. “ Oh! 
God!” she said, passionately, “to forget while 
she lies dead under the earth—to forget the girl 
who was murdered—yes, murdered! by his 
cruelty, his shameful wrong, his utter wicked- 
ness |” 

Anastasi Vignetti stood motionless for many a 
long mement ; her face was no longer radiant or 
beautiful; it was drawn and hollow; the lips 
white as death ; the eyes full of unshed tears. 
She started as a knock came to the door ; but in 
@ moment she conquered her emotion, and was 
sitting at the table, apparently loet in pleasant 
thought as, in answer to her summons, a waiter 
entered the room bearing a basket of the most 
magnificent roses, to which was attached the card 
of Captain Gretton. 

“ My cousin is gallant, indeed,” the gir] said to 
herself, bitterly, as she was alone again, and then, 
without bestowing another glance at the flowers, 
she drew some ink and note-paper towards her, 
and began writing hurriedly in her small Italian 
hand what was evidently destined to be a long 
letter to someone whom she had left behind in 
her own country. 

> o ° . * 

It was past six that same afternoon when 
Lady Hilliard and Miss Bartropp returned from 
a shopping expedition for the latter lady, and 
Margaret had a look of pleasurable expectancy 
on her sweet face. 

“T told him to come late,” she was thinking to 
herself with a little thrill in her pulses, as she 





entered the hall. She bent quickly over the 
cards lying on the table. 

“Anyone very agreeable?” inquired Miss 
Bartropp, Janguidly. “ Dear me! how tired I 
am ! being fitted with one’s gowns is an appalling 
undertaking. I am afraid you were bored to death 
Margaret, darling.” 

Lady Hilliard did not reply to her friend, she 
had flushed a little and then paled suddenly. 

“What time did Captain Gretton call?” she 
inquired of her butler, in a low, hurried voice. 

“ About a quarter ef an hour ago, my lady,” 
was the reply. 

“Oh, dear, Iam sorry. I should have liked 
to see our handsome burglar once again!” ex- 
claimed Kathleen Bartropp, as she heard this ; she 
was preceding Lady Hilliard up the stairs. 

“He is going out of town this evening. He 
cannot call again just yet,” Margaret said. 

The staircase was dusk, but Miss Bartopp’s 
keen yet affectionate eyes could read her friend’s 
lovely face distinctly, and it bore the impress of 
genuine disappointment. 

“Ah! this is a little better than any nonsense 
with that fishlike Mr. Denison,” was the thought 
that came to her instantly. 

Though she had felt compelled to frown her 
disapproval on that evening when Jocelyn had 
tried to save the poor little dog’s life, yet Kath- 
leen Bartropp had been immediately attracted 
to him, and so soon as she had heard an account 
of the little dinner at the Duchess’s the night 
before, ard had heard of the curious fact of the 
“burglar” proving to be so desirable and well- 
know a person as Jocelyn Gretton, with whose 
reputation she was thoroughly acquainted, she 
had instantly taken a keen interest in him. 

“‘ Now that would be an absolutely charming 
thing,” she said to herself as she went into her 
own room ; “my little girl needsa husband to 
care for her and protect her, and from all I have 
heard of young Gretton, and from the fearless 
look in his eyes, he seems to me to be just the 
sort of man to make a good husband. Of course 
he will not stay long at Yelverton, A man of his 





position has a certain duty to fulfil in London 
during the season ; but if he should not come 
back, well I don’t know what is to prevent me 
from ing off Margaret to stay with Aunt 
Charlotte at the Barn. She has asked Margaret 
at least six times already, and somehow "— 
Kathleen Bartropp said to herself with a signifi- 
cant smile—“ and somehow I fancy the fact of the 
Barn being only a couple of miles from Yelverton 
Castle would not make a visit there objection- 
able to Margaret. It is the duty of every woman 
to try and do good toher friends. I desire more 
than to do good ordinarily speaking for my Mar- 
garet, and so I shall help her all I can to 
cultivate her friendship for Jocelyn Gretton. It 
won’t take him long to fall in love with her, 
while she has begun to like him already in a way 
I have never seen her like any other man. The 
prospect is delightful, it quite excites me,’ 
cried Kathleen Bartropp at this juncture, after 
another long moment of thought, ‘‘and I am so 
eager to protect her from Cuthbert Denison and 
men of his class that I welcome doubly the 
thought of a romance with handsome Jocelyn 
Gretton, and shall do all I can to foster it!” 


(To be continued.) 








THE sea-horse is a wonderfully shaped animal. 
It has the head of a horse, the wings of a bird, 
and the tail of a snake, In swimming it assumes 
a vertical position, and when wishing to rest, it 
attaches itself to a convenien! stalk of seaweed by 
means of its tail. 

In Switzerland, Norway, and Germany, hair- 
cultivation is quite a thriving trade. The Swiss 
girls seem to be most abundantly favoured, the 
blonde colour so prevalent amongst them being 
in high favour. Prices vary considerably per 
ounce, according to length, higher prices stil! 
being given in cases of excepticnal beauty and 
thickness. The merchant is generally an old 
woman, who makes her journey through the 
villages once a year. 
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PETER DERRICK PUT ONE HAND TO HIS HEAD, AND WITF THE OTHER CLUTCHED THE BROKEN CRUCIFIX ! 


MY POOR BROTHER-IN-LAW. 


—0:— 
CHAPTER XVI. 
AND THIS WAS CAssIo ! 


Four o'clock struck from the clock of St. 
Gabriel's as Harris met Congreve returning from 
his unavailing search. He guessed that he was 
dead beat, and told him that he had better get 
to his bed as fast as he could. 

Cecil made no remonstrance, for he felt as if 
he could scarcely drag one leg after the other as 
he went slowly over the damp grass towards the 
secret door—that being the only point of egress 
that was unfastened, 

‘‘ As plucky a slip of good blood as ever I come 
across,” the detective remarked to himself as his 
eyes followed the dimly-seen figure of the young 
officer, “ There’s that in his face, besides its good 
looks, as would force a man to go bail for him in 
any court of justice, even if he was a downright 
stranger. Now, I must just have a talk with 
Jones before I go back to bed, and act the part 
of Mrs, Derrick’s sleepy footman. I should like 
to know, for my own satisfaction, if that Paulett 
has anything to do with the gentleman who gave 
us the slip.” 

When Congreve had pulled the door to behind 
him he was struck by the cold, clammy feeling of 
the atmosphere in the passage. It was like a 
grave—about the same width and height ; but, 
of course, far longer, and the silence of death 
seemed to weigh upon it. 

He felt a longing to get out of it, but utter 
weariness paralysed his legs and made it difficult 
for him to drag himself along. Harris had given 
him a candle-end, which he had pulled out of his 
pocket, eo that by its uncertain light, he was able 
to guide his steps. 

Once he stopped still, and leant against the 
wall to rest his aching limbs. A sense of utter 
loneliness came upon him, no doubt owing to his 
present state of physical debility. 

It was so strange to think that he was in the 





house, and yet no one could know of his presence. 
If any accident happened to him, and the detec- 
tive failed to come that way, he might lie there 
helpless and forgotten until the flesh rotted off 
his bones. ; 

This was a horrid thought, and rousing himeelf 
with an effort, he pushed on till he gained the 
steps. 

As he raised his foot and put it on the lowest 
one he heard a sound. He looked round but saw 
nothing ; the spiders, covering walls and ceilings 
with their industry, seemed to be the only living 
things in that vault-like passage. 

It was probably a rat behind the plaster, or a 
noise in the other parts of the house ; and he 
went on, hoping to get out into some more public 
part before this deadly faintuess overmastered 
him. 

But he had taxed his strength too severely ; 
the steps seemed to multiply and to stretch out 
into a flight of indefinite length ; the light of the 
candle wavered more and more as the hand in 
which he held it shook, How heavy each foot 
had become as he lifted them in turn! What a 
stupendous effort it required to reach the top— 
far beyond his failing capacity ! 

Ob, if Harris would only come along, give him 
an arm, and help him up! A horror of the place 
he was in came upon him, a sort of instinctive 
dread of being left there. He struggled on, a 
cold sweat breaking out with the tremendous 
effort ; but it was all of no use, one weak leg 
refused to follow the other any further. He 
stumbled forward, and sank down at last with 
his face on the cold stone. Then the whole place 
seemed to become dark, and the only sensation 
left him was that of sinking—rinking—sinking 
—into a bottomless pit—forgotten—deserted— 
alone | 

The wick of the candle, fallen on the step, 
guttered in its own wax, and sent fitful rays upon 
the dusty walls as a man crept forward out of 
the shadow. Slowly, stealthily, with the frenzy 
of madness in his eyes, and something which 
glittered, even in that feeble light, in his hand— 
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with no pity for the helpless man before him—no 
consciousness of crime in his deluded brain. 

Drawn on by the burning desire to avenge a 
fancied wrong, he came closer and closer, till his 
hot breath fanned the cold, calm face whieh lay 
there so still in its chiselled beauty. So many 
that loved him under the same roof, and yet not 
one to save! No one to hold back the murderer’s 
hand, or fight for the gallant soldier who was 
always so ready to risk his life for the weak or 
even the worthless. No good angel to guard the 
defenceless ! 

Stooping over him, with one hand resting on 
Congreve’s shoulder, he waited with a bewil- 
dered look in his eyes, It was as if some 
prompting instinct of his natural self told him 
to stay his hand. For one half minute a life 
hung in the balance. Desdemona was dead in 
that other room, lying there with death-white 
cheeks, and eyes that must be calling to heaven 
for vengeance, And this was Cassio—the man 
who loved her—the traitorous friend who 
showed him kindness once, but that was long 
ago ; he frowned at the thought. He must die 
to make the circle of revenge complete, no 
matter that he was young, he would have the 
fewer sins upon his head. The devil had clearly 
given his enemy into his hands, and robbed him 
of his strength, and thrown him down just here 
by the door of his secret hiding-place. 

Opportunity ! what an awful thing it can be 
with its possibilities of sin! Here was the 
opportunity thrown him like a bone toa dog. 
He had not gone out of his way to look for it, 
but it had come to him. 

He passed his hand over his burning forehead, 
behind which the evil thoughts were crowding 
like bats in the darkness. Cecil Congreve who 
carried his heavy bag of roots one day in the 
scorching sun, who sat up with him through the 
long watches of an endless night, who saved that 
child in Branfield only the other evening—and yet 
he must die. ; 

His hand shook with indecision, the perspira- 
tion stood out on his forehead. He had felt so 
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resolute only a minute before, so sure that he 
was called to do it. But now—who said it was 
murder ?—-it was nothing of the kind—his mood 
changing with a sudden revulsion. 

It was revenge, a noble revenge, and he hated 
this fellow, he loathed him like a pariah dog. He 
clenched his fingers over the handle of the knife, 
he pulled himself together with set teeth and 
gleaming eyes, his sunken chest. swelled with the 
resolution of a fixed purpose. 

Just then a-rat went off on a skirmishing 
expedition behind the plaster,and made.a loud 
noise which startled his shattered nerves ; the 
wiek of the candle-woke up with its dJast- flicker, 
and before it died into darkness, the knife was 
lifted high in triumph, -with the red -blood 
dripping from it, and the man who held it slunk 
back into his hidden cell, like seme vermin into 
its hole. 

Silence: and darkness reigned supreme in that 
tiny passage, and Cecil Congreve only seemed to 
sleep.a litue sounder than he did before. | 

* 2 * a 


The Professor, for it -was he, looking like a 
shrunken imitation of bis former self, closed the 
door him, .and -going quickly up to-the 
table threw Lhe common -tableknife, with which 
he had dene the ‘deed, upon.a hook, wn which it 
left a-rédestain. Heidid-meteeem to think that 


it wasacmatéer, either of-taste.or feeling, to hide. |. 


the traces.6f the murder from-his.own eyes. He. 
was -no ‘longer Qthello—that delusion -eaught 
from: the conversation of the-people in thehouee, 
had already passed.away. 

He owas .onee more ‘Peter !Derri¢k, »with his: 
imperious craving for that one.thing «whiththe 
had grown: to-value more ‘than the love of -wife 
or friend, more’ than the comfcrt..and 
of home, more than the reputation which he had 
begin to make when the blood’ flowed fast in his 
veins, and the hopes of youth soared high in heart 
and brain—more than Heaven ! 

A second deluge might have begun upon the 
earth, he would not have turned his head aside 
to look at it. Derrick Hall might have been in 
flames, and the fire creeping ever nearer and 
nearer, the smoke going on before a3 the 
harbinger of death—ceilings falling in, floors 
giving way, staircases crumbling-—~besotted in his 
tully, bound hand and foot -by «the -opixm-fiend, 
he would not ‘have stirred. . Death -would shave 
come to him and seized him, and -he weuld 
have died without one:manly: effort to:escape. 

[t was'a wretched roam, this hole in the wall. 
Like the prophet’s of old, swith no window .and 
no chimney, There was a-table of :manssive, ‘but 
clumsy structure, which vas littered with: papers 
and books; a «plate with the remains of 1a 
chicken’s wing on it had been pushed aside with 
a glass that had -probably .contained :-wine. In 
the corner against ‘the table wasia high-hacked 
chair, which had stood -there -ever -sinee 1a 
luckless Cavalier tock refuge :here against :the 
concentrated fury of a band of Roundheads. 

He was too thankful, no.doubt, to get to any 
place where his head was safe, to. care about his 
ease ; but it was nota:very:comfortable seat. for 
a man in these quiet times, when the whole range 
of tolerably luxurious sitting-reoms was at ‘his 
disposal. 

Over it was thrown.a Turkish rug which had 
been missed from one of therooms,and the only 
light in the tiny apartment came from a :silver 
lamp, which usually steod on a.cabinet in the 
library. 

There was one other chair, a piece of furniture 
with drawers in it -which might be called a 
bureau, and the only ornament on the dull, 
grey walls, was an ebony ermeifix, .scareely recog- 
nisable because spiders had -wreathed their net- 
work round the holy Figure, and the dust chad 
settled thickly on the thorn-crowned Head. 

It did not matter much, for the Professor's eyes 
had never wandered towards it, and his:thoughts, 
bound close to earth and the. things of earth, had 
never risen half so -bigh. 

Here in this miserable self-chosen cell, Peter 
Derrick had existed ever since the day when she 
was supposed to have started for Loudon. 

The thinness of the wall on one side of the 
passage had enabled him to overhear various 
scraps of conversation, which had had a disastrous 


effect on his over-heated brain ; and as there were 
duplicate keys to many of the rooms, he was able 
to penstrate through locked doors when most of 
their inmates were fast asleep in fancied security. 

Now he stretched out an eager hand, not to 
the diamond brooch lying on the back of a’ torn 
envelope amongst a heap of rubbish on the 
table, the brooch which had caused such sealding 
tears, and from the loss of which such cruel 
slanders had sprung; but towards a small blue 
bottle which was more to him than all the world 
beside. 

He raised it to his lips, and by-a ourious chance, 
at the very moment, the -erucifix fell down ‘from 
its rusty nail, and was threwn,at his feet. 

It startled him tremendously, and -heidodked 
round with scared eyes,jbut-he drained thesbottie 
toits-very last drop before he stooped «to»pick it 
up. It-was broken in:twopand begat down with 
“the upper half in his thand. 

The cobwebs had’ been cleared by the fall from 
the beautifully-modelled Raee, and “he -could not 

the 


manship, which 

His dreamyveyes fixed themeélves.on the Face 
of infimite conppassion,.and his ts begun to 
—— it vaguely withan uncertain hold. 

shad: forgotten for-themoment all-the oat-| 
e -- acts "he ~had-committed that night, as 
-mnemory-retraced herseteps .over ‘the: years:that 
‘had-gone by like a dismal oprocessinn of failures. 

‘He wasiat Oxford, working hard forshis’ 
in natural ecience—~whilst: his frieada laughed at 
hbim, and told him tocome down’to the rivetuand 
thave-aspéll with the oars’ to air ‘his:brain. ?The 
result of -over-work ‘then, was .aswretched third- 
class, and desultory Wness for the-rest of his life. 

‘He.could remember the pang of “humiliation 
‘thatestruck-him to the heart when his straining 
eyes caught sight of his name far down the lists 
near the bottom. 

He was in Germany, in a far-famed university, 
still struggling after science, losing his faith, and 
gainiog nothing hut.a few-catch-phrasea in return, 
whilst inferior men got before him, and won 
each prize that he had set his heart on. 

The scene changed to India. He was at Ooty, 
withhis brother.and sister-in-law, and .a girl 
with yellow hair and saucy eyes ‘had -wiled the 
‘heart out of his breast. ‘He loved her madly, 
and thought the little flirt: was fonder of him than: 
anyone else ; but that night, when sheseemed eo 
gracious at Lady Derrick's ball, he went out into 
the garden’to cool his heated brain—half intoxi- 
cated with her charms and her beauty—and trod 
omasnake which ‘bit him onthe leg-and hand ; 
‘weeks were passed ona sick-bed, and -when -he 
rose from it—the ghost of his ‘former -self—he 
found that Eva Villiers had married “his best 
friend. Disappointment and disillusion dogged 
his foot-steps, aud hunted him down. 

Even his marriage with Ida Vansittart, which 
Lady Derrick’ had urged on) him so eagerly, and 
which she had assured him-would be the makiog 
of him, had brought him no happiness. 

His lifehad been one continual ‘failure from 
beginning to end—he was:a husband with no love 
for his wife—a p: ofessor with ‘nothing to profess 
—a man without faith, or love, or hope ! 

He did not think all this out consecutively, for 
his mind wasa chaos:without erder or harmony ; 
only out of the confused juorble stond out the 
one word “ Failure,” swhich seemed to rise up 
like.a giant and crush him. 

He moved his hand uneasily, and as he turned 
in his chair the blood-stained kuife caught his 
eye, and.seemed to hold it. 

Whose blood wasthat upon the blade ? 

He-put one hand to his head, whilst the other 
still clutched the broken erucifix. 

The blood of his friend ; bis guest. Impossible ! 








Where was Ida—what-would ‘she say to him ? 
—A murderer ! 

The whole horror of the night came back upon 
him, he saw himself stealing to bis wife's bedside, 
and smothering her without pity or remorse ; he 
saw himself crouching like a beast of prey by 
Congreve’s body, and stabbing his defenceless 

chest ; and the horror grew and grew ! 

His restless glance fixed itself for an instant on 
our Saviour’s face; the Divine eyesseemed to look 
upon him in ten adereat reproach. 


A shudder shook him from head to foot, he 
cast the bit of crucifix against the opposite wall 
and smashed it to atoms, 

It was the Jast effort of a worn-out brain 
guiding a failing hand ; and the next moment he 
sank upon the floor, a helpless heap of dishonoured 
humanity, incapable of thought, or word, or act, 
in the dreamless sleep -which was. the only refuse 
left him in the wreck of his life, 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“EIS DEAD—DEAD—REaD!?” 


Rose Ganseert found Ida sitting in a large.arm- 
chair, withsher large eyes fizxed-on the fireless 


te. 
She shivered:all-over,a3 Rose threw her arms 


-round her arid kissed her, but she said nothing. 


She was utterly weighed down by the thought 
of the. awful secret. she had to keep. 

Itewould :have been-enough for most women’s 
nerves to bear, to have been halfsmurdered, with- 


out:the additional horror of recognising a husband 


_in- tbheamurderer. 


She forgave him completely, because she made 


aapehermind-at once that he -was.mad ;/ but no 


voneknew of-his worst.eccentricitiesexcept herself, 
-atid.a jury might regard them.as:o story trumped 
aap to.save bis.neak. 

Bhe herself bitterly -for-ndt: having 
sent for.a ‘doctor at the'first, when he behaved so 
oddly about: the-microbes in the:air -at*Munich. 

Not having.a true idea of-hiyrealmalidy, and 
not suspecting the cause, ‘she thought it might 
have been cured by caréfulisupervision ; and this 
thought -was torture to her. 

Her brain was in a whirl, and yet no one would 
have guessed it from her outward aspect, as she 
sat quite still, except for constantly recurring 
shivers, with her hands loosely clasped together. 

Rose, like a practical girl, busied herself about 
lighting the:fire, tearing up old numbers of the 
Globe for the purpose, and using up nearly a 
whole box of lucifers ; but as she had no wood, 
except, the infinitesimal amount contained in the 

“matches, ‘the process took some time. 

She kept casting anxious glances from time to 
time at her hostess ; but Ida remained as still as 
a statue with the palry, that is to say, making no 
voluntary movement, but yet.shaking from the 
crown of her small bronze head to the sole of her 
tiny slipper. 

When the:coals had really caught, and’ the ‘fire 
could be lefc’ to itself, Rose came and ‘knelt 
down by [a's side ;'for ‘her curiosity had only 
grown more acute-with' the delay. 

“ Tell me, ‘dear, did: any ‘horrid man ‘come and 
frighten you'?”’ 

It seemed*to Eda that there was no use in 





trying to make a secret of -the attempt at 
murder, as so many people were-cognisant of it, so 
long as she allowed no one to suspect the identity 
of the murderer. 
Cecil Congreve might have guessed it ; but, if so, 
he would ‘be sure to Keep the knowledge to 
himself, whilst-even if ‘the detective had caught 
sight of him-in the passage, he probably did not 
know the "Professor, so would ‘be mercifully 
prevented from recognising him. ; 
And as to Captain Paulett, it was evident from 
his own words and his reckless accusation of 
another, that he had not the least suspicion of 
the dreadful truth. 
But, oh! how careful ‘she must be lest the 
| secret should be guessed through an unintentional 
slip of the tongue! With a heavy sigh she put 
her cold hands into Rose’s warm ones, and leant 
her head on the girl’s shoulder. 
“J was dreaming such a dreadful dream,” she 
said, so low that “Rose cauld seareely hear her. 
“y thought I was in the old drawing-room in 
Curzon-street, in sucha fearful erowd that I was 
nearly stifled, and when I woke up it wasn’t @ 
dream.” She was shaken by such shudders that 
she could scarcely speak. “There was a pillow 

| over my face—oh! I can’t talk of it! It all 
comes back to me so !” : 

| “Qh! my darling, how awful!” exclaimed 

| Rose, white as death. “Thank Heaven you were 
saved |” 
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“T managed to. acream,and Qaptain Congreve 
came. He was only just in time.” . 

“Just dike him ; che »is always -readier than 
anyone else,” murmured’ Rese, enthusiastically. 

“T knew that ke was to sit wp-all-night on the 
watch, and that saved;my life,” 

“T wonder Major Godfrey did not do it too.” 

“He may have, for all I know. Captain 
Paulett and Harnis, I .faney,-were both .in) the 
gallery.” 

“Ob, it is too.awful to think of !” and Rose 
bent her, head, with, a,shiyer. ‘‘ Did they «catch 
the wretch ?” 

“ [—don’t, know,” ;hesitatipgly, as. she, averted 
her face still more. 

“Tf Lonly hadithe money Ld spend hundreds 
of pounds on bunting: him down,” eried Rose, 
with vigour. * And jf dt..only.were. allowed by 
the law, I'd stand for-hours and. see -him,swing.” 

“No-you wouldn't. Oh, Rose ! what are you 
saying? We've ,all done wrong, and let us 
furgive, as we pray to be forgiven.” 

“We haven't all tried to «murder a dear, 
darling thing like .you, or <anybedy in | fact, 
however ugly or uninteresting. But dear, Mrs. 
Derrick, who could it be ?.and what-did he do it 
for? Why didn’t he steal that lovely string of 
pearls you sometimes, wear,.and leave you alone ? 
Oh! I wish it hagn’t keen dark, and that you 
could tell me-what he was like !” 

Ida raised -her + head, and leant -back in -her 
chair with closed eyes. 

“Tt was quite daek,” she said, slowly. “You 
know I can’t bear.a-ray of light in -my room, 
ew even a chink ia the curtain can. keep me 
awake.” 

“ But I thought you-were -going to loek-your 
door ?” 

“T fully meant,to.” 

She knew that she was prevarieating, for she 
had really dene .so ; but she «was afraid that 
ore questions -might -be asked about the 
keys. 

“And jyou didn’t ,do it? -How very -rash ! 
Captain Congreve told us .all: tu. be sure and not 
forget.”. 

“ Rose, dear, go -back .to -yeurrbed,” ,said . Ida, 
wearily, feeling as if. she.ceuld talk no more, and 
unselfishly concerned about the girl’s:pale cheeas. 
“You will-really be:fit for nothing to-morrow, er 
rather, to-day,” with a-glanee at the ornamental 
clock on the mantel-shelf. 

“Why don’t-yeu, dear .Mrs.. Derrick ?” 

“T couldn’t go. back to my room. Qh, never 
again,” as .ehe-shiveredat the. thought of it, with 
its dark crimson hangings, and -heavy four 
poster, suggestive .of erimes, or at least of 
ghosts. 

“ And I wouldn’t.go six steps,along the passage 
by myself,:so I'll just .stay-here -with you,” she 
said, caressingly. “Don’t send me.away !” 

“Well, pulls. ¢hair up to: the -fire,..child, and 
let us both try -to,go :to,sleep ;.I.won’t:send you 
away, that’s certain,” .as she stooped to:kisa her 
bright hair. “I dan’t feel as,if-I.could ever:have 
the courage to-be left.alone.” 

Rose. drew.up her-chair obediently, and neither 
uttereda word. Ida was-thankful fer silence so 
that she might think .over -the events of the 
night, and try to disentangle:them. 

She saw the.girl’s long Jashes.soon resting on 
her soft young cheeks ; but there was no chance 
of sleep for herself. 

Again and again she.went through the horrid 
scene, and feltas if the pillow were being pressed 
upon her. face. 

She gat there -still.ehaking with iey chills, 
although the fire had burnt up brightly, and sent 
outa genial glow. Iudeed, she:felt as if horror 
had so frozen her blood that she would never be 
warm again. 

Her maid had never appeared, and was deubt- 
less provokingly fast asleep, with no thought for 
her mistress ; so there was 20 ope-to bring her.a 
cup of coffee, or a glass of sal volatile to restore her 
shaken nerves, 


further down the -passsage 





She was wildwith anxiety as to what had hap- 
pened, and yet felt thatshe would be afraid-to | 
open the door and listen fora sound. | 

It seemed to her that ‘the house was quite | 
Stull, without,a sign of movementn it, and yet 
she could searcely believe that either Harris or 





Gecil Congreve would: have, gone quietly to bed 
without coming tosee.afterher,-or asking her a 
single question. ’ 

it would have keen the detective’s duty to 
glean. an accurate,accoynt of all that bad :hap- 
pened in ber room ;. arid.she began to be-terribly 
Afraid that. his absence might mean that he . was 
,on the track.of the ,murderer, or at least that 
he had gained,a clue. 

And Cecil Congreve,.in spite of shis careful 
suppression of all. tender feelings, would aurely 
have tried: to:aseertein if, she were alive and well 
before retiring to-rest. 

Something serious «waust be occupying them 
beth,.and she. was-naeked with ansiety as to the 
cause, 

Hew. slowly the minutes dragged by,.a quarter 
to five—no:more, and:yet it.seemed to her: weary 
nerves as if she had spent the whole night. in 
that tittle room. 

Those. fifteen minutes to the hour seemed the 
length of.sixty. .Wauld she have:to remain there, 
:wide-awake, and terribly anxious, till the bouse- 
maid cameito epen ithe windows ,and dust: the 
room, and started back in a fright imagining she 
isaw: two: ghosts: befove:her ? 

‘She-gave a-sigh of utter exhaustion, .and then 
in a moment.all her: senses seemed concentrated 
in her ears. 

There was .a sound, an unmistakable. sound, 

. She started up, and 
shook Rose Gilbert by the shoulder. 

“Wake up,” she said,in an eager whisper. “I 
—-I ean’t.go to the door-without you.” 

Rose stared-—only -half-awake. 

“What is it? Areawwe going to be:murdered ?” 

Ida took her by the’hand and dragged her to 
the door, which she opened gently. First she 
put out her-head, afraid to venture further, aud 
yet scarcely. knowing of what shewas afraid. 

She saw two men emerging as it seemed out of 
the wall, and. earrying something very heavy be- 
tween them—something ;so heavy, indeed, that 
they-were thankful.to lay it.down, very slowly 
and carefully, on an old-fashioned settee which 
stood against the.wall. 

Ida and Rose stood fer.a;moment -speil-bound. 
Ida had no.doubt.that it-was the dead-body of her 
husband, and her first thought, was ene of thank- 
fulness to Heaven fer having let-him lose: his 
life by.an accident: instead of by the havgman’s 
repe. 

Rose clung to her like a frightened ehild,-as 
she wentslowly forwerd, the light shivieg ou her 
white strained face.and glorious hair. 

Harris.knelt down-to suppert-the man’s heaj, 
asmall action, which:proved that itwas no corpse 
which was lying so:still on the wooden settee. 

Would he recover to be tried and condemned ? 
The thought-flashed :through Ida's brain, .and’ 
she-almost prayed that hemight-die. 

Harris signed to-the policeman, who was-stand- 
ing aside and wiping his forehead; to .go and tell 
the ladies the state of the case. 

“Who is it?” asked Rose, huskily, whilst’ Ma 
was silent, for she‘felt that she knew. 

“Captain Congreve,mum. He's got a nasty 
stab near the heart. Mr. Harris found-him onthe 
stairs. Where.do you wish-him laid ?” 

Rose started forward avith a cry which rang 
through the-house. 

“ He is-dead—dead—dead !” and fell dewn on 
her knees sobbing «wildly, whilst Ida, to whom 
the blow was certainly as terrible, gave-no out- 
ward expression of emotion, but seemed as if the 
horror of the news, coming like a climax to all 
the other catastrophes of the night, had con- 
gealed her faculties and turned her into stove. 

She went and stood over him, looking down on 
the stil], cold ‘beauty of his face with tearless 
eyes. 

He had gone, her best and truest friend. Good 
bye! 

It seemed natural that he should be dead, and 
she took it-for granted that there was no hope. 
Serrow and. misfortune! bad marked her for their 
own, and there was no use in trying to eseape 
from them. 

“ Where shall we pyt the Captain, ma'am / 


” 





shock. “And don’t you think some one ought 
to,go after.a:doctor ?”’ . 

“Yes. He had better come, eertainly’”’—a 
dreary hopelessness :in the:dead evel of ber voice. 

Then she turned to the policeman with the 
same strange com , whilst Rese was «till 
sobbing. pitifully witha» perfect :abeence of self- 
control,.and.told-him toearry;her orders at once 
to George, the senior groum,andrsend :-him after 
Dr: Murray. 

“And: Ld like to.send :a line to,our:sergeant. 
I - write it -whilst he’s -getting his «horse 
ready.” 

There was.a-noise of opening-doors and hurry- 
ing feet, for Rose’s cry had-weke-half the:hause- 
shold,,and.that half-bad roused the other. They 
all. came;pouring frem up-stairs and downstairs 
into “the -gallery, and a horror-struck group 
gathered round the little knot at the end of the 
passage. 

Mrs. Westmoreland, in a blue dressing-gown 
and tartan shawl, with two darge tears: rolling 
down her plump cheeks; Clara Melville, dis- 
mayed and conscience-struck ; Captain Paulett 
whispering in her ear,— 

“Poor fellow! As clear a ease of suicide as I 
ever came aeross.” 

And Mrs. Purkiss, bustling forward in her usual 
black. silk, thrown,over anything but her ordinary 
habiliments, with a-white lace cap stuck.a-top of 
her curl.papers, and erying out,— 

“ Who's'dared to injure the poordamb? Let 
me come to him. Dear, dear ; he must have lost 
pints of: blood. That handkerchief is better than 
nothing, but it.ain’t like a: proper tourniquet. 
However, I. daren’t touch it, and we mustn't 
move him till the doctor has seen to it. We must 
get him some. pillows, and, Jane,” turning to a 
terrified ‘heusemnid, “go aad fetch me some 
blankets ;.and-don’t stand there like.a mummy.” 

Jane appealed to Susan to go-with her, for the 
events of the night had shaken the nerves of all 
the women. 

“Brandy—brandy J, that’s the only thing to 
bring him: round,” said \Mrs.'Westmoreland de- 
cidedly. “If we wait much longer he will slip 
through our fingers.” 

Ida ‘looked at: the -butler, who immediately 
went in searth of:some ; but even-he; the majestic 
Whittaker, told a ‘footman jhe :had better come 
with him. 

“ Where's the»Major ?” Paulettiaeked in.a low 
voice. 

Questioning glances -were interchanged, but no 
one could give him any information. 

“ Good Heavens!” exclaimed the Colonel’s 


wife. ‘Pray Heaven nothing has happened to 


him!" 

Her words suggested an alarm which-nothing 
could allay but the sight of the Major himself ; so 
a footman was sent’ to his room to ask-after him. 

He caine back saying that she had knocked at 
the door and .got:no answer. 

* And youvhadn’t:the sense ‘to goin?” Mrs. 
Westmoreland asked sharply, for alarm:-ha1 made 
her irritable. 

“No, mum ;.never having been near it.” 

“ Did you make noise enough to-wake him ?” 

“That I-did, mum, and I ealledout. I should 
have thought you wauld have heard :me.” 

“Well it’s very strange,” shaking her head 
solemnly. 

“ Good gracious, what's that?” clutchiog Miss 
Melville’s:arm, ,as a.sound like .a yell of terror 
came from down below. 

“ Don’t be frizhtened ; it’s only that idiot of a 
footman,” Paulett.assured them; but he ran down- 
stairs as fast as his Jegs could carry him, and one 
er two others followed him, whilst the women 
looked at each other with terrified eyes. 

“ Get up, child,” said Mrs. Westmoreland in a 
whisper,.as she touched Rose on the shoulder ; 
“ we are all as cut up as we can be, but we must 
be calax-for Mrs. Derrick’s sake ; I don’t like her 
looka.” 

Rose picked herself up, and stood by Mrs. 
Westmoreland’s side, hiding her tear-stained face 
and suppressed sobs, in the friendly folds of the 
tartan shawl ; but Ida never moved or uttered 1 
sound,.as she stood still.as a rock, with clasped 


asked Harris after.s short interval, during which | hands, andjher grave eyes fixed on Cecil Con- 


he had-waited for her to reeover from the first 


greve’s deathly face. 
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It was Mrs. Purkiss who deftly slid the pillow 
under his head, and covered his motionless limba 
with warm blankets and rugs. 

She had reached the outermost bounds of en- 
durance, and her heart was like a stone. 

To-morrow, perhaps, or the day after, she would 
meet her misery face to face, and call up all her 
powers of fortitude and resignation to bear it 
like a Christian, but not now. 

“There he is, thank Heaven!” exclaimed Mra. 
Westmoreland, fervently, as she looked round and 
saw Major Godfrey coming quickly up the stairs, 
followed by several others. 

He was evidently uninjured, but his face was 
sad and horror-struck. 

He walked straight through the group as if he 
raw nobody but his dying brother-officer. 
Kneeling down by him, he exclaimed in a broken 
voice,— 

“Would Heaven I had been with you, dear 
old chap!” and his words were echoed by the 
sobs of the women. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘' WHERE IS MR, DERRICK?” 


Dr. Murray came as fast as a good thorough- 
bred could bring him, but the long interval which 
necessarily elapsed between the wound and the 
remedy, seemed almost to preclude all hope of a 
cure, 

He sent everyone away except the housekeeper 
and the Major, whilst he examined the wound and 
tied up a severed vein, and prevented any further 
flow of blood. 

Then, with the assistance of most of the avail- 
able men, he had the patient carried into the 
Major’s room, which was on the same floor, at 
Godfrey’s own suggestion, and there he was put 
to bed. 

Very wan Congreve looked as his head lay 
heavily on the pillow, and his dark lashes rested 
immovably on the deathly whiteness of his 
cheeks, 

He was more dead than alive, the doctor ad- 
mitted, as he forced a spoonful of brandy between 
his unconscious lips, but the Major would not give 
up hope. He said that Cis Congreve was not the 
sort of fellow to give in “without an effurt ” ; 
and Mrs, Purkiss partly agreed with him. 

She had wursed the young gentleman through 
a severe illness before this, and she had come to 
the conclusion that he had an excellent consti- 
tution, if he would only give it a chance. 

“ But that’s just it ; as soon as he’s out of one 
bother he’s sure to be in another,” she grumbled, 
to the head housemaid, as she was hurrying back 
to the sick-room, after tidying herself up. 

There was no more bed even for the most in- 
corrigible late-risers. 

The escape of the murderer had given a feeling 
of insecurity both to men and women, 

No one knew where he might be lurking, or 
what might be his next move. 

Two robberies had been committed, and two 
murdeis attempted. 

Was he satisfied, or waz he waiting in some 
corner of the stairs, or some dark nook in the 
passages, for his next victim ? 

The women huddled together round the fire in 
Ida’s boudoir, and drank the coffee which had 
been sent up to them by the housekeeper. 

Ida sat apart, but the rest feund comfort and 
protection in each other’s society, and seemed 
never tired of telling varied versions of the 
night’s experiences, 

Major Godfrey presently came into the room, 
and walked up to Ida, 

“Harris says it is necessary for him to see 
you,” he said in a low voice ; “but I'll tell him 
that it’s impossible.” 

“No, I ought to go,” standing up with a 
visible effort. ‘“ Where is he?” 

“In Mr. Derrick’s dressing-room.” 

“Shall I eee him alone?” she asked, as soon 
as they got outside. 

“Just as you like. It is for you to say.” 

She thought deeply, then-said decidedly, — 

“No, you must come to support me.” 

“ Only too glad ; but you’ve got nothing to do, 





except to tell him what happened in your room 
to-night before came,” : 

“I know,” with a heavy sigh, as the burden 
of her awful secret pressed heavily on her soul. 

Mr. Derrick’s dressing-room was as unlike 
himeelf as possible, for it was hung round with 
trophies of the chase and implements of sport— 
such as one or two stags’ heads, hunting crops of 
different sizes, heavy whips, guns of all sorts, 
spurs, knives, pouches, &c., whilst an unusually 
fine brush, once the property of a long deceased 
fox, occupied the place of honour over the mantel- 
piece. These things all belonged to Sir Thomas 
Derrick, who differed from his brother in every 
particular, and especially in being a keen sports- 
man. The Professor, on the other hand, had 
scarcely left a sign of his presence in the room, 
except an Arabic dictionary on the dressing- 
table. 

Ida sat down by the recently-lighted fire, and 
waited for the detective to speak. Harris looked 
at her regretfully, for it seemed to him as if she 
had been the target for so many troubles that it 
was cruel to disturb her with any questions. 

But he hardened his heart, for it had to be 
done, and he would not have attained his present 
position in the police force if he had not sternly 
refused to allow sentiment to elbow duty out of 
her foremost place. 

Major Godfrey watched her with horror and 
amazement as she told the story of the pillow 
being forced down upon her face. He thought 
nothing of her hesitation when she was requested 
to say if she had been able to recognise her 
assailant, for he considered it quite natural for 
her not to know whether she stood on her head 
or her heels after the fearful experiences she 
had been through. 

“You know it was Captain Congreve who 
pulled the man away?” Harris asked, pencil in 
hand. 

“ Yes, because I recognised his voice. 

“ And the other did not speak ?” 

“No,” in a low voice and with downcast 
eyes. 

“But you could see them struggling ?” 

“The room was pitch dark.” i. 

“ But your eyes were accustomed to the dark- 
ness ?” he persisted. 

“T was not accustomed to be half murdered,” 
she said, bitterly. ‘‘ My head was confused, and 
I could scarcely get my breath. I—I hardly 
knew what was happening.” 

“Of course not,” put in the Major, eagerly, 
annoyed with Harris’s persistency. ‘ Good 
Heavens! I wonder that you are able to sit 
there and hold up your head at all. I know 
it would take less than that to unnerve many a 
man.” 

The detective had an uneasy suspicion that 
Mrs. Derrick knew more than she liked to tell ; 
and yet he could not imagine any motive 
which would induce her to screen a man who 
had not only tried to murder herself, but Captain 
Congreve as well. 

“You know of no one who has any animus 
against you?” 

“Noone. I haven’t an enemy in the world.” 

Major Godfrey smiled, as he thought that 
nobody except a jealous creature of the feminine 
gender could hate such a lovely woman. 

“Ts anyone aware that there are secret pas- 
sages behind the walls in this house ?” 

“ Secret es?” looking up for the first 
time. “No, I never heard them mentioned.” 

“T suppose Mr. Derrick knew of them?” 

A perceptible shiver shook her from head to 
foot. 

“Why should he?” she asked, making a 
desperate effurt to be calm. “This isn’t his 
house ; it belongs to Sir Thomas. I never saw it 
till a few weeks ago.” 

“ But I suppose he was here as a boy ?” 

It was impossible to conceive that Peter 
Derrick was ever a boy, so she shook her 
tired head, and said she knew nothing about it. 

“He is certain to have known of them, and 
the old servants probably know of them too, It 
is not unlikely that they’ve been a subject of 
talk in the place,” the detective said, reflectively. 
“You cannot give me any information at alli 





about them ?” he said, as if he had never asked it 
before. 

“None at all. How could I, when I never 
heard of them till now?” with some impatience 
in her weary voice. 

“ Are you going to send for Mr. Derrick? | 
should be very glad to have a few worda with 
him. ” ‘j 


A slight pause, and a trembling of her long 
lashes, but she answered, quietly.— 

“ Yes, I shall write to him to-day.” : 

“Might I suggest that you had better 
telegraph ?” 

“JT will if you think it necessary; but my 
husband always dislikes a telegram.” 

“But there is sure to be an a 
account of all this in the papers. And he is 
certain to see it,” suggested the Major. 

“Would Mr. Derrick be certain to come, even 
if he did see it ?” Harris asked, after a moment. 

“T cannot say. Mr. Derrick is always very 
much occupied with his scientific studies,” she 
said, in all good faith, glad to be able to make 
the assertion, for there seemed to be a chasm as 
wide as the Atlantic between a studious Professor 
and a brutal murderer, 

“ But I suppose he is also occupied with home 
interests !” wondering how the case really stood 
between this pretty woman and her husband. 

“Naturally,” drawing up her neck, as if to 
show that she did not choose to be questioned on 
that point. 

“ And you have nothing more to tell me?” 

“Nothing,” leaning her head against the old- 
fashioned wood-work of the mantel- piece. 

“Now, sir,” turning to the Major, who had 
been going to interpose in order to defend Mrs. 
Derrick from “persecution” as he called it, “I 
believe you have something to explain on your 
own account.” 

“Indeed I have,” leaning forward excitedly. 
“T’ve been a prisoner ; that’s why I never turned 


up tefore. But I had better begin at the- 


beginning. I agreed to keep watch in Captain 
Congreve’s room, in case anyone should have the 
idea of putting Mrs, Westmoreland’s missing 
brooch there, whilst ‘he took up his position in 
the little sitting-room up here. That’s why he 
was able to be on the spot just when he was 
most wanted,” with a glance at Mrs. Derrick. 
“T had meant to lock the door whenever I left 
the room, but, by Jove! when I went to open it 
on hearing some little noise, somebody had been 
before me, and had locked the door on the out- 
side. I was furious ; I kicked and pushed, ani 
did all I could, but the door wouldn’t budge the 
eighth of an inch ; I never saw such a brute of a 
door—and there I had to stay as useless as ap 
old woman, whilst all my friends might be 
robbed or murdered before I could get to them. 
There were bars on the window, through which 
a slight fellow might have squeezed, but it was 
too tight a fit for me ; I thought of the chimney, 
but that wouldn’t do, and I got madder and 
madder. It seemed asif Ihad been there a whole 
twenty-four hours when Whittaker came and let 
me out. The footman took me for the devil, I 
think, when I rapped and shouted, for he looked 
as scared as if he had seen a ghost, and gavea 
yell fit to shake the house.” 

“It was a mistake to leave the key on the 
outside in a case like this.” 

“T could swear it was on the inside when 
I was talking to Congreve. I remember looking 
at it.” 

“Tt is evident that Captain Congreve was 
meant to be the prisoner, not you, and that 
nothing was known about his coming up-stairs. 
You did not mention it even to Captain Paulett, 
I presume?” 

“Rather not ; we kept it a dead secret from 
everybody, with one exception,” glancing at Ida, 
os aie listened with rapt attention. “I thiok 
Congreve said something to you about keeping 
watch ?” 

“Yes, and I was glad that he should,” she 
said, with a heavy sigh, as- she remembered how 
anxious she had been about his reputation only 4 
few hours ago, and now he was dying—still with 
a cloud on his name ! , 

“Tf it hadn’t been for Captain Paulett® 
interference we should have nabbed the 
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scoundrel,” Harris said, regretfully. “I can't 
think what-he did it for.” 

“He saysit was a mistake.” 

“J daresay he does,” drily. “But it looks a 
bit awkward. There is no love lost between him 
aud Captain Congreve.” 

“Good heaven! you never mean to suspect 
him of attacking Mrs. Derrick?” the Major ex- 
claimed in dismay. 

“In any case he is not doing this business 
single-handed, and confederates often embarrass 
their friends by guing too far.” 

“No, no, no; you’re out there. Paulett’s a 
bit of a sneak, but he’d draw the line at theft or 
murder. I say, don’t you think the house ought 
to be searched ; for none of us want to find this 
man under our beds or in our cupboards ? ” 

“Tt has been done, thoroughly, and I can answer 
for it that he is nowhere under this roof, un- 
jess there are certain secret passages which we 
baven't found out. The sergeant has placed any 
amount of men at my disposal, so that my opera- 
tions will no longer be crippled by want of 
numbers.” 

“T don’t know if it is fair to ask,” the Major 
said after a pause; “ but have you a theory of your 
own?” 

Harris hesitated. 

“It is the most puzzling case I ever had to 
do with ;” he rubbed his stubbly chin, and looked 
hard at the mistress of the house, who had leant 
her arm on the back of her chair, and her head 
on her hand, as if she had not the strength to 
situp. “ I think I may be troubling Mrs. Der- 
tick,” he said apologetically. ‘' Hadn’t we better 
move into another room ?”’ 

“No, no; goon. I want to hear everything,” 
she said with foollsh eagerness. Her nerves were 
highly strung—her anxiety was acute—there 
was no ress for her mind or body ; and she felt 
she must hear even the slight suspicions that 
passed through the minds of others, or else she 
would torture herself still more as to what they 
were thinking and saying. 

“Do you think it’s any of the servants?” the 
oe asked, as he concealed a yawn behind his 
1and. 

“No, I don’t,” was the prompt answer. “ You 
see there’s one part of the case in flat contra- 
diction to the other. The theft of the diamonds 
pointed to a vulgar robbery. The return of 
the bracelet under particular circumstances, 
was due to personal spite, there’s not a doubt 
about that.” 

The Major nodded approvingly. 

“But as to the other business,” laying bis fin- 
ger to the side of his nose, “ another element 
comes in—and that is % 

“What?” 

“Madness,” he said impressively. 

Ida looked up with parted lips as if she were 
about tospeak; the Major gave a start of 
surprise, 

“Tt seems to me the attack on Mrs. Derrick 
was the outcome of all the talk there has been 
about this Shakespearian play at the Bramfield 
Theatre, It re-acted on the disordered brain, 
the man fancied himself Othello, Mrs, Derrick 
personated Desdemona.” 

_ “But you fcrget Congreve, you can’t fit him 
in anywhere,” the Major said eagerly. 

“Isn’t there a character called Cassio, who was 
stabbed to please Othello?” 

“Yes, but Othello was furiously jealous of 
him. By Jove it's fortunate that Mr. Derrick 
is miles away, or you would be trying to make 
out a case against him.” 

Directly the words were out of his lips, he saw 
what they might be meant to imply. It might 
be supposed, at least by any ordinary process of 
induction, that Mr. Derrick had some cause for 
jealousy on Congreve’s account, and this was 
casting a slur on his wife, which it agonised the 
Major to think of. 

The slightest suspicion of a smile curled the 
detective’s lip, but he had the decency to take 
no notice of the random shot which, to his mind, 
lad hit the mark so evidently. 

“Mr. Derrick is in London, I believe,” Harris 
went on in his even voice. “ He may be able to 
throw some light on the ramifications of the 
Secret passages ; but in uo other way, I fancy.” 








Did his ears deceive him, or did Mrs. Derrick 
draw a deep breath of relief? ‘Now it seems 
to me that this man with a diseased brain has 
been haunting the house for some time. Mrs. 
Purkiss tells me that the cook has been always 
complaining of things being missed from the 
larder, and two of the best dinner-plates, and one 
of the most delicate wine-glasses have vanished, 
much to the perplexity of the kitchen-maid. 
The housemaid tells me, also, that a lamp has 
gene from the library, and a valuable rug from 
this room. She did not mention this before, 
because she thought her mistress had moved 
them, but Parker, the lady’s-maid, says that such 
ig not the case.” 

“ Most extraordinary thing!” exclaimed the 
Major, knittiog his brows. ‘Not altogether 
pleasant to think of a lunatic prowling about the 
house when we are all asleep.” 

“Tt isnot. I think we can promise you that 
he will do no further damage. But if I might 
take the liberty of suggesting—wouldn’t it spare 
the ladies some unnecessary alarm if they left 
the house ?” 

The Major agreed with great alacrity. There 
would be no difficulty as to those ladies who 
lived in or near Bramfield; and as to Mrs. 
Derrick herself, Mrs. Westmoreland, he knew, 
would only be too charmed to receive her as her 
guest. 

But an unexpected opposition came from his 
hostess. Ida roused herself, and said firmly,— 

“ Let them all clear out. Perhaps you are 
right—I wouldn't ask one of them to stay ; but 
as for myself, nothiog. shall induce me to leave 
unless the house is burnt over my bead.” > 

“ Even that might happen,” said the Major, 
looking concerned. . 

“ If there is danger threatening this house, my 
place is in it; and ag one of our guests is very 
ill, it would be inhuman to cesert him,” she 
returned, with a tremble in her voice. 

“ A captain may conceive it tc be his duty to 
stick to a sinking ship, but then, you see, the 
captain is always a man. Sich a thing would 
never be expected of a woman.” 

“ Whilst my husband is away, I am captain 
here,” 

“ And as to Congreve, if you would allow me 
to stay on here, I'd nurse him like a brother,” he 
said earnestly. : 

“T am sure you would,” with a sorrowful 
smile; “but I should stay, in any case, to 
support the courage of the servants. Nothing 
can alter my determination,” she said, with 
decision. 

(To be continued.) 








MERRY MEG RALSTON. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XL. 


Wen the nurse returned, after the lapse of 
perhaps a quarter of an hour, to Meg’s bedside, 
she found the girl sobbing as though her heart 
would break, and the letter torn into a thousand 
pieces, which were fluttering over the counter- 
pane. : 
“T hope you have not heard any bad news, 
Miss Ralston,”’ she said, earnestly. 

Meg raised her tear-stained face from her 
hands, and smiled up iuto her face, the most 
pitiful smile that ever was seen, 

“T have heard music so sweet that it might 
have opened up Heaven to me, if fate had not 
been against me,” she murmured with 
quivering lips, the tears starting afresh in her 
blue eyes. 

These words completely puzzled the old nurse. 
But ere she could utter the words on her lips, 
Meg continued, — 

“T wish I could have some writing materials ; 
I should like to answer this letter which I have 
received,” 

“Do you think you feel strong enough to 
attempt to write it now?” she asked, dubiously. 

“ Yes,” said Meg; adding, under her breath : 


“ T-must. write it quickly, while I have the courage 
to do it.” _ 

But when she held the pen in her hand, with 
‘the white paper before her, all her thoughts 
became muddled and her head confused. 

How should she answer him? What should 
she say to him—this grand and noble lover—who 
had laid his heart at ber feet, and whom she loved 
so dearly ? 

Should she tell him the truth—that his own 
mother was the barrier between them? No, she 
could not do that. 

The pen which she held trembled in her hand. 

At length, after many futile attempts, she 
penned the following epistle,— 


“Dear Mr. Maittannd,— 

“Your letter has just reached me, 
and oh! I cannot tell you how happy your 
words made me. But, Mr. Maitland, it cannot 
be ; we are destined by a fate most cruel to be 
nothing to each other. I may as well tell you 
the truth—I do love you with all my heart, 
You are the only person in the whole wide world 
who has ever been kind to me, and the gratitude 
I feel towards you for it deepened into love before 
I knew it. But there is a barrier between us 
which can never be bridged over in this world. 
Your mother knows what it is ; she will tell you 
about it. 

“T intend leaving this place to-day, aud going 
out into the coldness and darkness of the world. 
Please do not attempt to find me, Mr. Maitland, 
as see'ng you again would only be more pitiful 
for me, But take this assurance with you down 
to the very grave: I shall always love you while 
my life lasts. Your image, and yours alone, will 
forever be enshrined in my heart. Life will hold 
for me no joy. You will be but a memory to me, 
but I shall be to that memory ever true. 

“T do not ask this constancy of you, for Iam 
quite sure that it would not be right. My heart 
is too full to express more. Good-bye, my lost 
love ; when I see the sun rise over the eastern 
hills, I shall think of you ; during the long hours 
of the day your face will be ever before me. 
Whenever the stars shine, I shall gaze on them, 
aud bless them, for I will know that the same 
stars will be shining on you, wherever you_may 
me. 

“Good bye again, dear Stephen. I bless you 
from the bottom of my heart for the love you 
have offered me and the honour you have paid 
me in asking me to be your wife. Think kindly 
of me some time, and in the words of a beautiful 
story which you once read to me, I will close by 
saying, as Steerforth said: ‘When you think of 
me, if ever, try to think of me at my best.’ 

“Yours, with a breaking heart, 

“Mera Raston.” 


When next the nurse made her rounds, to 
her great amazement she found the girl, 
weak as she was, already dressed, and putting on 
her hat, 

“Why, Miss Ralston,” she cried, “ what on 
earth can this mean? You are not going out?” 

“ Yes,” said Meg; “au urgent matter calls me 
away.” 

“ But it would be against the doctor's orders,” 
persisted the nurse, “and might be as much as 
your life is worth,” 

“My life is worth very little,” said Meg, 
hopelessly. ‘It would not matter to anyone in 
this whole world whether I lived or died.” 

“Do not say that, my dear,” said the woman 
deeply grieved ; “that is very wrong.” 

“ But it is the truth,” persisted Meg. 

“What of the young gentleman from whom 
you had the letter?” 

Meg looked up eagerly into her face. 

“The letter that I have written is to him,” she 
said, ina very husky voice. “ He will understand. 
I will leave it in your care to send to him, if you 
will be so kind.” 

The nurse took charge of the letter. 

“T will see that it reaches him,"’ she said. 

“T do not wish you to mail it until to-night, 
said Meg, eagerly, “ for I—I will not be able to 
leave ere that time. You have been so kind to 
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know how to thank you for all that you have 
done !” 

“Do not try to do so, my dear,” said the nurse, 
simply. “Lhave only done my duty by you I 
am here to take charge, to the best of my ability, 
of those whom Heaven sends in tous, Iam-very 
doubtful, however, my dear, as to whether the 
doctor will permit you to go, you are so weak 
still, and I must insist upon your speaking to him 
about it.” 

And more to satisfy her than for any other 
reason, knowing that she was determined, Meg 
reluctantly consented, although, woman-:like, she 
had fully made up her mind to go, whether the 
doctor said she might or not. 

When the bell of No. 29 rang, he rezponded at 
once, 

He did his best to persuade Meg to remain, but 
when he found that she was se determined to 
leave their watch-care, he at last very reluctantly 
consented, 

“A little more strength would not have come 
amiss to you,” he said, gravely. ‘“ One thing, 
however, I insist upon—rest until late in. the 
afternoon, and then leave us, if you really 
utust.”’ 

With a little sigh Meg took off ber hat again. 

Remaining there a few hours longer would not 
matter much, she told herself ; Stephew Mait'and 
would not receive her letter until the following 
morning. She could leave that night, and be so 
far away by day break that he could never find 
her. But what. strange freaks Fate plays upon 
us to cary out its designs ! 

When the nurse left Meg Ralston, she took the 
all-important letter with her, and quite forgetful 
of the promise which she had made the girl, not 
to sen] the letter out until night, she proceeded 
to stamp it as she saw the lettér-carrier stop at 
the door to take up the mail. 

It would be very nice to send it by special 
delivery, she thought, seeing that she had made 
a mistake in putting on the wrong stamp, 

“T will let it go; he will receive it all the 
sooner; ” and hastily adding the additicnal stamp 
required, she handed it to the postman, 

An hour Jater it was on its way, and a little 
past noon Meg’s letter reached its destination and 
was promptly delivered. Stephen recognized the 
writing at once, 
hands trembled as his fingers closed over the 
letter. 

He had been summoned to his mother’s home 
from the hotel where he had been stopping. She 
had been seized with a serious illness, and had 
hastily sent for him to come to her at once. The 
doctor who attended her held out little hope for 
her recovery, saying that she might possibly 
linger for a few weeks, or she might not see 
another sunrise. 

“Send for my son Stephen at once,” she com- 
manded of the servant in attendance. 

“There must be something weighing very 
heavily upon my lady’s mind,” thought the girl. 
“She seems so very unhappy of late. I think it 
must bethat she is still grieving over that diamond 
bracelet she lost, and which she aecused poor, 
pretty Meg Ralston.of taking.” 

Stephen responded with alacrity to his mother's 
telegram. He had scarcely divested himself of 
his fur overcoat in the corridor, ere the: special 
messenger arrived with Meg’s letter, 

He thrust it into his pocket, this sweet’ missive, 
to read at his leisure, murmuring as he did so,— 

“ This is neither the time nor place to learn the 
contents of my darling’s letter. I must be all 
alone when J read. it.” 

Thrusting it into his pocket, Stephen hurried 
quickly to his mother’s oudoir, With a great cry 
of relief she reached out her hand to him. 

“Thank Heaven, you are here at last !” 

The trouble about Meg Ralston had been 
temporarily bridged over when he had married 
Lina ; yet, ever since, there had been a constraint 
between mother and son which she very'percepti- 
bly felt. 

She had always'said to herself that: he wou!d 
never forget Meg Ralston, and when he became a 
widower the terror was strong within her that 
he would makean attempt to find tier: 

“Will the girl keep her promise,” she asked 





His heart beat, and his strong | 





| pered, “ 


herself over and over’ again, “ aud. never cross his 
path again?” 

It-all rested on that. 

Bat it weighed heavily on her ntind: that she 
had accused the girl wrongfully, and she told her- 
self that Heaven would surely take vengeance 
upon her if she stood at heaven’s gate with that 
sin on her soul, 

In this hour, she must tell Stephen the truth, 

keeping nothing back. She would not implicate 
herself, as that. would bring. horror into his eyes. 
He nrust never know that she had concocted that 
plot-in order to ruin the girl. 
Steplien greeted his mother with all the o'd- 
time boyish, affectionate ardour, and she asked 
herself how she could tell him the truth—that 
which was weighing so Heavily on her mind. 

She gave a glad ory aa he came up to the velvet 
divan upon which she reciirfed; and held out her 
arms to him, 
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CHAPTER XLI. 


“SivEVE my boy!” she murmured, trem- 
ulously. 

“Mother !” he answered, embracing her ; then, 
flinging himself on a low hasseck by her side, he 
caaght both of her hands in his and kissed them. 

“Tam so glad you are come, my son,” she 
breathed—“T am-so ill!” 

He tried to cheer her with his brave, bright 
words'; but she only smiled at him faintly, 
wistfully. 

She brought round tke subject uppermost in 
her mind, 

“TL wonder what has beeonte’ of-Meg Ralston ? ” 
she asked, abruptly. 

She saw him start and his handsome face 
flush. 

“Why do you ask me; mother?” he replied, 
evasively, flushing to the roots of his curling hair 
—and that blush betrayed to her keen eyes that 
he had not-yet lost interest in the girl. 

“T want you to promise me, Steve,” she whis- 


me, you will not think of ever'searching for Meg 
Ralston, in order to marry her.” $ 

He droppetl the white, jewelled hands he held, 
and looked at her in grave apprehension, a 
troubled look in his earnest eyes, 

“T wish I could promise what you.atk, mother,” 
he said ; “ but unfortunately, I—I cannot ; it. is 
too late! I have already searched for Meg, and 
found her, and have offered her my heart and 
hand.” 

A low cry from his mother arrested the words 
on his lips. 

“T knew it—I fearedit !” cried Mrs. Maitland, 
beating the air disbressedly with her jewelled 
hands. “ But it must not be, Stephen.” 

“Tt is too late for interference pow, mother ; 
the fiat has gone forth.” 

Still she looked at him with dilated eyes. 

Would you marry her against my will?” she 
gasped, looking at him with a gaze which he 
never liked to remember in the years that 
followed, 

“Do not force me to answer at such a time, 
mother,” he said, distressedly. ‘I could not tell 
you a falsehood, and the truth might be uvpleas- 
ant for you to hear.” 

“She will not marry you!” cried Mrs. Mait- 
land. ‘I know a very good reason why she will 
not.” 

A smile curverl the corners of her son's mobile 
lips, and he drew from his pocket. the precious 
rnissive and held it up before her. 

“T do not know cf. any: reason why I should keep 
anything’ from you, mother,” he said. “ This 
letter'is Meg's acceptanee,” 

A greyish pallor stole over Mrs, Maitland’s 
Tace, 

Even in death—for she supposed herself to be 
dying—-the ruling passion that had: takea posses- 
sion of her life was still strong within her. 

Her idolised-son must never make-such a més- 
alliance as to marry Meg Ralston—-a girl so far 
beneath him. 

“TL have not as'yet-read ‘its contents,” contin- 
ued Stephen. “If you like, mother, I will read 
it aloud to you, and upon reflection, when you see 


how well we love each other, you will realise how 
cruel it would be to attempt to tear our lives 
asunder. Iam pledged to het, mother, by the 
most solemn vows a mat can make; and though 
I love you dearly, mother, not even for your sake 
will I give her up. Only a craven lover would 
stoop to that. A man’s deepest and truest love 
is given to tke woman whom: he would make his 
wife. His affection for his mother comes next.” 

Mrs. Maitland was too ovetcothe for speech by 
the angry tempest that raged in her soul: 

By this time Stephen had brokea the seal, 
drawn forth the letter, and commenced reading 
its contents aloud. He hat scarcely reached the 
second page ere he-stopped short, dumbfounded ; 
for there the words confronted him which made 
the blood turn to ice in his veins, and his heart 
to almost stop beating. 

He sprung to his feet. and looked at his 
mother. 

‘‘ Mother,” he cried, hoarsely, -‘‘ what can this 
mean? Meg refuses’ me, aud she saya’ you know 
the reason why she must do so, What is that 
reason, mother? I beg you to tell me.” 

“She has given me her solemn proniise not: to 
marry you: That much I may tell you; nothing 
more,” returned Mrs. Maitland, huskily, 

“Butit is my right to kvow, mother,” he cried. 
sharply. “You must not keep it’ from me, I teil 
you that my whole life lies im the issue.” 





that if anything should ever happen to. 


“Step to my desk in the corner—the' key is in 
it—and you will find in the right-hand drawer a 
folded paper ; bring it tome. This will tell you 
what you want’ to know,” she'said, unsteadily, as 
he placed the paper in her hand; “ Open it, and 
read it for yourself.” 

This: he did with trembling hands; but when 
his eye had traversed Ha‘f the page, he flung the 
note from: him as though it were a viper that had 
stung and mortally wounded him. 

“ You see it is a-confession from Meg Ralston 
that she stole my braeelet ; it is her written ac- 
knowledgment, with her name affixed. That is 
the reason why she feels thereis a barrier bet weer 
you. Our ancestors, Stephen, have always been 
noted. for being proud, high-bred men and-women. 
No stain has ever darkened their fair names: If 
you wedded this girl, you would be the first to 
bring shanie upon the name of Maitland.” 

“Not so, mother,” he cried. “ Despite the 
evidence of my own eyes, I cannot, I will not be- 
lieve my*darling guilty. There is some terrible 
mistake—something which I do not understand. 
I will make it the work of my life to clearup this 
mystery, and to prove to you, despite all the evi- 
dence agaist’ my darling, that she is innocent.” 

“Will you make a vow to me that you will 
never marry her until her innocence is proved ?” 
she cried, seizing Stephen’s hand and pressing it 
spasmodically in both of hers: ‘“‘ Rememiber that 
I, a8 your mother, have'a right to demand this— 
you owe it to me.” 

For a moment Stephen hesitated. 

“Tf you are so sure of her intiocence, surely 
you need have no hesitation,” his mother 
whispered, 

He did not speak for an instant ; a thousand 
tumultuous thoughts surged through his brain. — 

Slowly, solemnly, he turned toward his 
mother, ‘ 

“So sure am I that I can prove her innocence, 
that I will accede to your request, mother, dear,’ 
he answered, in a clear, fir voice, his eyes meet- 
ing her own. 

“T am content,” murmured Mrs, Maitland, 
sinking baek upon her pillow: 

She said to herself that if he followed that con- 
dition he would never wed Meg Ralston. 

Stephen rose quickly to bis feet. 

“] will take you’at-your word, mother,” he de- 
clared, promptly, rising suddenly to his feet. 
“ You shall hear from me in regard to this within 
three days' time. I am going direct-to Meg. If 
your symptoms should change for the worse, tele- 
graph me.” 

Kissing his mother hurriedly, and before she 
could make any protest: to this arrangement, 
Stephen hurried out of the room and out of the 
house. 

He was barely in time to catch the train, and 
arrived just as the dusk-was creeping up and the 








golden-hearted stars were coming outs 
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He made his way with all haste to the place 
where he had left Meg. He must. see her, and 
have a talk with her. He would not take “no” 
for an answer. 

The neat. little maid who opened the deor for 
him recognized the gentleman at onee, 

He had placed.a tip in her hand at parting; and 
she was not likely to forget the handsome: young 
man. 

He was shown into the visitors’ sittiag-reom. 

“T should. like to be permitted. to see Miss 
Ralston,” he said. “ Will you kindly. take that 
message for me to the matron in charge?” 

The girl looked at him with something very 
like astonishment in. her face. 

“Did you. not. know, sir-——” she asked some- 
what curiously, as she hesitated on the thres- 
hold. 

“Know what?” he demanded _ brusquely. 
“ What is there to know, my good girl ?”’ 

“ Miss Ralstow has gone, sir,” she replied. ‘‘ She 
left the place for good quite an hour ago.” 

Maitland was completely astounded: He could 
scarcely believe the. evidence of his own senses ; 
his ears must have deceived. him. 

At this juncture the matron entered. 

She corroborated: the maid’s statement— Miss 
Ralston had left the place quite an hour before. 

“Could you tell me where she went.!”. he 
asked. 

“She intended taking the train for London. 
She was very weak, by no means able to leave 
here, sir. We tried to keep her, but it‘ was-of'no 
use ; she had certainly. made up her mind to go, 
and go she did,” 

It seemed to Stephen Maitland that life was 
leaving his. body, 

How he made his way out of the place he never 
afterwards remembered. 

There was but one other course to pursue, and 
that was to go to London by. the first train, and 
try to find her. 

Hailing a. passing cab, he sprung into it, re- 
membering just in:time that the. London express 
left the station at seven o’ciock. If the man drove 
sharp he might catch it, but it would: be as much 
as he could do, 

He gave the man a double fare, who, whipping 
up his horse, fairly whirled down the snow: 
packed road in the direction of the station. 





CHAPTER XLII. 


“T am afraid that’ I cannot catch the train, 
sir,” called the driver hoarsely, as Stephen leaned 
out of the window, crying. excitedly that he would 
quadruple his:fare if he would make tke:horse go 
faster. 

Again he: plied. his: whip to the flauks) of the 
horse, but they could not increase their speed, 
for the horse was dving his very best at that 
moment. 

Nearer and nearer sounded the shrieking 
whistle of the far-off train, They reached: the 
station just as the train.swept rouud the bend. of 
the road. 

“Thank Heaven, I am in time!” cried Stephen 
Maitland as he rushed along the platform. “If 
Thad missed. this train I should have had to wait 
until to-morrow: morning. I shail have: ittle 
enough time to purchase my ticket. J-——” 

The rest of the sentence was never uttered. 
He stopped short. Standing on the platform, 
watching with wistful eyes the incoming train, 
was Meg Ralston. 

A great cry broke from his lips, In an instant 
he was standing beside her, her hands ia his, cry- 
ing excitedly,— 

_" Oh! Meg, Meg! Thauk Heaven I am. ic 
time!” 
‘Mr. Maitland:!” she gasped faintly. 

At that instant the train stoppediat: the station. 
You. must.not go by that train,’ he cried ex- 
citedly. “Meg; you must listen to what I have 
to say to you,” he‘commanded. ‘“ You must net 
g0 to Lomion,”” 

There: was a sternness in. his voice: that) held 
her spellbound for aninstant. , 

“ Come into: the: waitingsroom,” he said. ‘I 
must speak with you,” 


Drawing her hand within his arm: he faily 
compelled her to obey him ; and as they crossed 
the threshold the train thundered on again. 

The room was crowded. This:certainly was not 
the time or*place to utter the burning words that 
were-on his lips: An idea oecurred to him. He 
would get a carriage, drive about the city, through 
the park, and as they rode he could talk with her 
entirely free from. interruption. 

Hailing one that. stood by the kerb-stone he 
proceeded to. assist. his: companion into it: She 
was too overcome by emotion to exert any will of 
her own. 

He took his seat. by her side; and a moment 
later they were bowling slowly down the wide 
avenue through which he had driven so furiously 
but:a little while before. 

“ Now, Meg,” he began tremulousily, “ listen to 
me, I pray yen. I have. travelled ail the way 
back. for your dear sake, to see you, to hold your 
hands, to speak with you, and to tell. you I do 
not consider the little tear-blotted note you sent 
me afitting answer to my letter. I cannot take 
‘po’ for an answer, Meg dear. You could not 
mean it. When I read what. you wrote me in 
answer to my-burning words of love, it nearly un- 
manned me. You said, in that little note, that 
you did care for me; you acknowledged it. Now, 
I ask you, why, if this be true, would you doom 
me, as well as yourself, to a life-of misery ? You 
say there:is. a.mwystery, deep and fathomless, which 
separates us from each other for all time to come. 
This L. must: refuse to believe. You say it is 
something wirich my mother knows, Will you 
confess to me, Meg, my: darling, my precious one, 
just what you mean? Remember that the-liappi- 
ness of two lives hangs upon. your auswer.” 


about,” the girl returned, earnestly, puzzled as to 
what he could mean. 

For answer he drew forth the note which he 
had taken from his mother’s writing-desk and 
placed in his breast pocket, and put it in Meg’s 
hand, 

This note has been written by my mother,” he 
said, “‘ and this is your signature, which I would 
know anywhere in the world, my darling,” he 
went on, huskily. ‘ Oh, my love; my love! ex- 
plain it to me!” 

She had taken the paper from his hands, and 
run her eyes rapidly over the written words, 
They seemed to stand cut in letters of fire: Her 
brain whirled around ; her very senses seemed 
leaving her. 

“Oh, Stephen, Stephen, listen to me!” she 
cried, forgetful of her surroundings, as she flung 
herself on her knees at his feet. “This is not 
the paper Isigned, although the signature is so 
startingly like my own that Lam bewildered. I 
signed a paper which said that I would never 
cross your path again ; but not this one~—oh, not 
this one! [—I never saw this paper before, Oh, 
Stephen—Mr. Maitland—I plead with you net 
to believe that-I could ever have signed a paper 
acknowledging that I took your mother’s diamond 
bracelet! I have never taken anytliing which 
did not belong to me in all my life. IL would 
have died first—starved in the street !” 

Words cannot describe what the thoughts were 
that coursed through Stepher Maitland’s brain as 
he slowly raised her. 

“Tell me, Meg,” he cried, “did you read over 
the paper which you signed?” 

“No,” she sobbed ; “‘I did not read it. Your 
mother wrote it, telling me what was in it—that 





The gitl was-cryingas though her heart would 
break, her lovely: feee buried in her hands, 

He sat by her side very gravely, waiting until 
therstorm of tears:should have subsided, 

He well knew that it-was better that such grief, 
which seemed to rend her-very seul, should waste 
itself intears. At length, when her sobs. grew 
fainter and. she became calnier, he ventured to 
speak once mere. 

“T beg you to tell me, Meg,” he went. on, 
“just what it. is that holds our two lives 
asunder.” 

He longed with all hissoul to take her in his 
arma, pillow the golden head. on. his breast, and 
let. her weep her grief out there. But he must 
not; he must control the lcenging that was eating 
his heart away. 

“ Be candid. with me; Meg,” he-said, his voice 
trembling and husky. ‘“ Do not conceal anything 
fromme.. The hour has come when nothieg but 
frackness will answer, and: I must kuow all, from 
beginningto end. What is it, I ask again, that 
my mother kuows which-yow alluded to. in your 
note, saying that it. had the power to part us? 
Dear little one, sweet one, confide in me! I re 
peat, keep nothing from me.” 

Through the tears which lay trembling on her 
long lashes, Meg raised her lovely blue eyes and 
looked at him, her lips quivering piteously. 

For an instant she could not. speak, so great 
was her emotion ; then by a mighty effort she 
controlled herself, and answered in a broken 
voice, — 

“JT—J made a‘svlemn. pledge to your mother 
the day I left your house, that I woul! never 
cross your path again, that J—I should do my 
best. to avoil you. and:steal quietly away out of 
your life. I—I signed the paper, and left it in 
your mother’s: hands. That, and that alone, 
satisfied her. Then I went away out of your 
life, though it almest: broke my heart to do so. 
1—I have kept my promise to her. I meant to go 
awey aud-to never look upon your face;. even 
though Lknew that: Heaven: had answered my 
prayerand given me your love—which I prize 
more than life itsellf—when everything else in 
this world: was:taken from me,” 

As: Stephen listened a. terrible whiteness had 
overspread his face, 

“ Answer me this, Meg;’”’ he asked, in the great- 
est. agitation, “ Why: did you sign the other 
paper whiclr you left: with. my: mother that:day ? 
Answer'me, Meg—you .must'!” 








‘*T_signed no other paper than that which con- 
. tained. the promise: I have just. spoken to you 





I was never to cross your path agaiv, becauee she 
wished itso, and I signed it without. reading it. 
Indeed, I could not have read a line to have 
saved my life, my eyes were so blinded with tears, 
just as they are row.” 

Agreyish pallor spread over his face; a start- 
ling revelation had come'to him—his mother had 
writtem the-terrible document, every line of which 
she knew to: be false, relying upon the giri’s 
agitation. not to discover its contents ere she 
signed it. 

Yes, that. was-the solution of the mystery ; he 
saw through the whole.contem ptible affair. 

Only his mother’s illness prevented him from 
stopping’at the first telegraph office and sending 
a despatch to her to let her know that he had 
discovered all. 

“You do not believe it—-you will not believe 
that [ took the bracelet ?’” Meg was sobbing ont. 
“ Speak to me; oh, I implore you, and tell me 
that you believe me innocent !” 

He turned: suddenly and took her in his arms. 

“ Believe in your innocence, my darling?” he 
answered suddenly. “Yes, before Heaven I do ! 
You are innocent—innocent as a little child. I 
inteud:to take you directly to my mother, and 
this: mystery shall then be unravelled.” 

Despite the girl’s protestations, le insisted that 
it must be so, and the first train bore them on 
their way back to London. 

It so happened that he found a lady aequaint- 
ance in the: train, am old friend of his mother, 
who willingly tock charge of Meg ow the journey. 

“ Keep up a brave heart, little Meg,’ whisperect 
Stephen, as he-bid the ladies good-night. “All 
will come out well. Nothing on earth shall take 
you from me’again.” 


(To be continued.) 








’ Tue ruby in the centre of the Maltese cross on 

top of the British crown is the stone that wae 
given to the Black Prince by King Pedro of 
Castile, after the battle of Najara. Henry V. of 
Evgland,.wore it in his: helmet. at the battle ot 
Agincourf, 

As early as the time of Alexander II. of 
Scotland, a man: wlio let. weeds go to ceed on a 
farm was deelared. to: be the king's: enemy. 
In Denmark farmers are‘compelled to destroy ail 
weeds on their‘premises. In. France a man may 
prosecute his neighbour for damages who permits 
weeds to goto seed'which inay endanger neigh- 
bouring lands. 
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AN OUTCAST OF THE PEOPLE. 


—10:— 
(Continued from page 153.) 


CHAPTER VII. 


THe night was over. The heavy morning came, 
and all who could possibly assemble at the court- 
house did so, for the trial of David Wise, alias 
Douglas Wyvenhoe, was to take place, and it 
created no small stir. 

Mrs, Melville, going sadly homewards after her 
vigil, encountered Robert Henderson, who still 
‘hung about the place. 

He was more than ever attenuated, and his 
sunken eyes looked unnaturally bright under the 
dark brows, Touching his cap respectfully he 
said,— 

“ Madam, might I speak a moment with you?” 

And she halted, wondering a little what he 
could have to say. 

“ Perhaps you remember me. I was first valet 
to Mr. Percy Wyvenhoe, afterwards to Captain 
Lynn.” 

““Oh, yes; I remember you perfectly. You 
have been very unfortunate in losing two masters 
so quickly.” 

Fate,” he said quietly ; “all fate, madam. 

But I did not want to speak of myself. I heard 
from the servants that you were helping to nurse 
Miss Verity.” 

“That is true; nothing can be hidden here. 
Well? ’—impatiently. 

“Is there any hope the lady may recover?” 
he asked earnestly. 

“T dare not say ; she is young, and that is in 
her favour.” 

“But she has something upon her mind, 
madam. Is it true what they are saying about her 
and—and Private Wise ?” 

“ You are becoming impertinent. I cannot see 
that you have any interest in Miss Verity ; and I 
ebject to vulgar curiosity.” 

“Tam not curious,” Henderson answered in a 
low voice ; ‘‘ but I wanted to know for certain, 
if the prisoner could be cleared, and Misa Verity 
recovered, would she marry him?” 

“T cannot tell,” Mrs. Melville said gravely. 
“Tf I could, I dare not; because [ do not under- 
stand your motives” (she half believed him mad). 
“All that you wish to know you can learn from 
Colonel Verity, You seem anxious about Private 
Wise.” 

“ He was good to me,” he answered briefly, and 
turned away in the direction of the court-house, 
whilst Mrs. Melville went on, more than ever 
perplexed about the turn affairs had taken. 

The minutes dragged by ; the court-hovse was 
crowded to suffocation ; all eyes were turned upon 
the prisoner, who stood erect, with haggard face 
and proud bearing. 

There was no sign of weakness in him, not the 
least quiver of the lips to show that he regarded his 
position as lost. Colonel Verity had come forward 
to testify to his uniform good conduct and many 
deeds of quiet heroism, but he made no impression 
upon the audience. 

The adverse evidence was too great, and from 
the first there was not the least hope for Douglas. 
He was found guilty by an intelligent jury on 
purely circumstantial evidence, but sentence was 
never passed upon him. 

There was a sudden stir in the court, and then 
a man, lean, hollow-eyed, panting, came to the 
fore, crying,— 

“ Hear me! hear me? he is innocent! I alone 
am guilty!” 

There was a moment’s breathless pause, and all 
eyes were turned upon Robert Henderson. 

“ Before Heaven,” he cried, in a high, thin 
voice, “I murdered Percy Wyvenoe, because I 
hated him that he had brought misery to me, 
and death to my best beloved.” 

His voice died out, his arms fell to his side, the 
colour died from his wasted cheeks, as a thio 
stream of blood issued from his lips, and without 
a sound he fell to the earth. 

For a little while all was commotion, and when 
order was restored and the prisoner had been con- 
veyed back to his cell; whilst a doctor was in 
attendance upon the self-accused man. 








For two days nothing further was learned, 
although many rumours were abroad ; for Robert 
Henderson had remsined in a comatose state. 
But on the third he rallied to find both doctor 
and chaplain by his side. ” 

“Tam dying,” he said, quietly, “this is the 
last flicker of the candle; I thought it would 
have gone out before. Give me some stimulant, 
I want strength to tell my stoury—I—only I, can 
clear Douglas Wyvenhoe from the charge of mur- 
der. Get pen and paper and write my confession, 
it is the last I shall ever make ; the sands of my 
life are fast ebbing out.” 

The doctor advancing offered him a draught, 
whilst the chaplain, raising his head a little, prayed 
him to make no unnecessary delay, lest an inno- 
cent man should suffer for hia sin, and without 
any preface whatever, Henderson began,— 

“T started life as a schoolmaster in the High- 
lands ; you will forgive me that I go so far back ; 
I must to make all plain. I was never rich, in 
fact I often had hard work to make two ends 
meet ; but for all that I took courage at the age 
of twenty-five to marry Mary Gregg. I was then 
known as Robert McConnal ; and a year later my 
only child was born; but she cost Mary her 
life, 

“Well the wean and I lived our lonely life to- 
gether, and she grew daily so much like her 
mother in ways and looks that my love got to 
worship, and [ could hardly bear her out of my 
sight. Icould not even bear to part with her 
when she grew of an age to go to service, and all 
my old friends cried shame on me to keep her in 
so poor and solitary a home. 

“ But Milly and I laughed at them all and were 
as happy as birds, until she was seventeen, when 
the lady from the castle saw her, and must needs 
win her away from me to have her trained for her 
own maid, 

“T stood out at first! I would to Heaven, I 
had been firm to the end,—give me brandy—I am 
faint—that is better,” as he swallowed the fiery 
liquid. 

“ Well, I parted with my Milly ‘for her good,’ 


as Lady Longley said, and I tried not to mind, 


the long evenings when the children were gone 
home, and I sat by my hearth alone; often she 
came to see me; that is when my lady and her 
friends were at the castle, which wasn’t so fre- 
quently as I could wish, and she was so loving, so 
bonny and blithe that I grew to mind my lone- 
someness less. 

“So a year went by and I was gay at heart 
because Mi'ly was coming home ; only my happi- 
ness was dashed when I saw that she had grown 
graver than a lass of eighteen should be. But to 
all my questions she answered she was well, her 
mistress was kind, and she had nothing left to 
wixh for. I said, ‘It is early yet my bairn to 
think of lovers, and when I look into your eyes I 
misdoubt me you are dreaming of someone else 
beside your old dad.’ At that she laughed and 
blushed, bidding me not be jealous, and presently 
she would tell me all ; and with that the matter 
rested, 

“ But a week later as I lay awake in my bed, I 
heard a faint knock at the door, and a voice sob- 
bing as Milly used to do, when she had been 
naughty as a child, and I had had to punish her, 

“T rose all in a hurry, and as I opened the door 
the wind blew in a great gust, so that it forced 
my visitor into my arms, 

“ She was very wet and trembled like a leaf ; 
before I lifted her drooping face from my breast, 
I knew it was my child ; and drawing her in, 
shut and barred the door. 

“When she could speak she told me all her sad 
story ; a gentleman, who was a frequent visitor 
both at Lady Longley’s town and country resi- 
dences, had seen and been attracted by her. 

“In some way he contrived to make himself 
known to her—the rest was easy, for he had a 
winning tongue, and she was guileless as a child. 
She soon learned to love him, and they met often 
in secret; but that very night my lady had 
surprised them—and, mark the justice of it— 
merely reprimanded her guest, whilst she drove 
my child out into the rain and wind to tramp 
five miles along a dangerous and difficult way. I 
was furious, and I asked this fine lover's name, 
who could leave her to bear the burden of his 





folly. But Milly resolutely refused to give it, 
only she said,— 

“¢ You must not be angry with him, he is all 
that is good and true, and he has promised to 
see me to morrow, and arrange everything for 
my happiness,’ 

“T did not like this secret way of courting, 
but I could not go against her, even when I saw 
her start out next morning to meet him. At 
dinner time she did not return, but I was not 
over anxious; but when the afternoon school 
ended and still no Milly came, I went out to 
search for her, andI found her lying like one 
dead, on the mountain side. I carried her home, 
but it was long before I could recover her, and 
then she came to with an awful shuddering moan 
which went to my heart like a knife, her great 
blue eyes opened despairingly upon me, as she 
cried out,— 

“Oh, father! father! Kill me out of my 
misery. I can never lift up my head again. He 
was playing with me all the time—and—and— 
folks will say evil things of me,’ with that she 
cried like a lost thing. But by and by when she 
was calmer she told me she had met her lover— 
this high-born, noble gentleman, and that he 
proposed to make her his mistress, not his wife! 
curse him! She was too good to breathe the 
same air with him—brandy !—I—I must hurry 
—over this |” 

Then after a pause. 

“She saw murder in my eyes, and would never 
tell me his name; but I found it out; it was 
Percy Wyvenhoe! and I swore to have revenge. 
The shame of it all ate into her innocent soul, 
and in less than three months I held my dead 
Milly in my arms. When I had buried her, I 
turned my thoughts to him. I left home and 
went to London, where I had an old friend, a 
valet, living. 

“He had come into a comfortable income and 
so had left service, and with him I stayed, 
hardly knowing what my next move should be. 
Then one morning I saw an advertisement in the 
Times for a competent valet, who was to apply 
in the first instance to Mr. Perey Wyvenhoe by 
letter. 

“T went to my friend, Henderson, and begged 
that I might have the use of his latest teati- 
monials, and after much persuasion succeeded 
in getting my way. There was really little 
danger of discovery, for my friend’s late master 
was abroad, and as I should not be required 
for a month, I had ample time to learn my 
duties. 

“ Well, I was successful in my application, 
and for a month Henderson tutored me carefully, 
and under his name I took service with Wyven- 
hoe. My thought was to kill him, and I had 
many opportunities when he lay in drunken 
sleep, but I had some regard for my own 
safety. 

“In a little while [ had mastered all the 
detai's of his former life; I had no scruples 
where he was concerned, and from papers which 
he foolishly retained, I learned that he and not 
his elder brother should—have—been—the 
fanily scapegoat. He had _perpetrated—a 
forgery—the other knew it—but bore—the 
blame.” 

‘The listeners exchanged glances. Then the 
doctor, m»istening the parched lips with brandy, 
said,— 

“Make your story short. You are almost 
spent, and an innocent man must not suffer for 
your sin.” 

“ No, no; and he was good to me. I tried to 
forget it, but could not. Well, we came to 
India, and I felt here was my opportunity. One 
day my master had been unusually insolent and 
overbearing. I- hardly~- could restrain myself 
from striking him down. But I was wiser than to 
throw my chance of revenge away ; and when be 
had gone out I opened his dressing-case, taking 
from it a curious silver dagger, which once he told 
me had been his brother’s. It had the letters 
D. W. upon it, and it was deadly keen. I knew 
just the way he went, and I followed at wy 
leisure. From Colonel Verity’s he would go to 
Major Thorley’s ; and { made for a lonely spot in 
the road. I saw him then standing, looking 


moodily upon the ground, and stealing up beside 
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him I stabbed bim where he stood. He gave one 
quick cry, and I knew all was over. I flung the 
dagger from me and fled. Long before the alarm 
was raised I took possession of his papers. You 
will find them in my trunk. I can say no more,” 

“ At least,” urged the chaplain, “ express some 
remorse.” 

“Am I sorry? I don’t know. I only took a 
life fora life ; but Iam glad I saved the other. 
{hated him at first because he was so like my 
enemy.” 

Then he lay back scarcely breathing, scarcely 
conscious, and gradually all light began to fade 
from his eyes, and the grey hue of death was 
creeping over his face. They saw the end was 
very near. 

The chaplain kneeling, prayed for him, scarcely 
kaowing if he heard and understood, until he 
came to the closing words, “ Lerd be merciful to 
mea sinner.” The dying eyes opened wide, the 
dying lips faltered “ Amen ;” and with that word 
the soul escaped from the poor fiail body, and 
Robert McConnal was at rest. 

There was a great stir throughout the place, 
and when the contents of Percy’s papers were 
published soldiers and civilians went wild with 
enthusiasm over Douglas—Lord Wyvenhoe’s— 
chivalrous and unselfish conduct. 

A great revulsion of feeling had set in, and 
never was the hero of a hundred fights received 
more rapturously than he, when at last he was 
released from custody. 

But he had learned to regard public opinion 
with a faint weary scorn, and the sweetness 
which might have filled this was all forgotten in 
the thought that Magdalen was now Herries’ 
wife; and his innocence, his honour had been 
established all too late. 

A deputation of officers received him, but 
Colonel Verity was not among them. 

Melville apologised by saying that bis superior 
officer was unable to leave his daughter's side ; 
that she was lying at the point of death. 

Douglas caught his breath hard, and his hag- 
gard face grew white through all its bronze. 

“Mrs, Lynn?” he asked, in a strange voice, 
“do you mean Mrs, Lynn ?” 

“No, Miss Verity. Lynn was killed on his 
wedding-day. Although the ceremony was half 
completed Miss Verity had not yet spoken the 
words which would have made her wife and 
widow in one day.” 

“Steady ; remember, we are not alone ;” and 
with a ear eeny oe effort Douglas controlled 
himself ; but how he endured the suspense of the 
long hours in which he was féted by the men, all 
but caressed by the women, he could not tell. 
But finally he was alone with Melville. “I 
want to know the truth about her,” he said, un- 
steadily ; “is Herries Lynn’s untimely end the 
cause of her desperate illness ?”” 

“I should say not. Mrs, Melville says her 
ravings point all the other way. Will you think 
ne impertinent if I ask, were there ever any love 
passages between you and Miss Verity ?” 

“You forget I was only a private soldier—a 
man under a cloud—but to be honest with you, 
Melville, I loved her, and—I love her now.” 

“In spite of the Lynn affair ?” 

“In spite of everything that is inexplicable 
_ ; if—if she lives I hope one day to call her 
wife,” 

“I think you need not be afraid of her 


auswer,” the other said, “and I wish you all the |. 


bappiness you desire. You are a hero.” 

In the morning Douglas, Lord Wyvenhoe, 
went up to the Veritys; the Colonel met him 
with outstretched hands. 

“You shall be the first to hear the good 
news ; the child is pronounced out of danger, 
unless a relapse occurs, which Heaven forbid. It 
is hoped she will wake conscious, but my own 
grief has made me selfishly forgetful of all you 
have undergone, Come in, and show that you 
give us all our doubts by breaking bread with 
, Then Mrs. Verity joined them, and apparently 
‘orgetful of her previous insolence and suspicions, 
Welcomed Douglas warmly. She was of the 
World worldly, and “really all things considered 
‘t was well Herries Lynn—had been removed ; her 
tughter might wear a title and queen it in 








society with the best of them,” and that thought 
made her gentler to the sick girl, for whose sake 
Douglas treated her with a courtesy she most 
certainly did not deserve. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Maapaen Verity lay upon her couch, white 
as the earliest snowdrops, wasted with long ill- 
ness, but still most beautiful to her father’s 
adoring eyes. 

He was sitting beside her now, holding one 
small, frail hand in his, now and again caressing it 
with loving fingers. Very, very gently he had 
broken all the strange news to her, hoping to see 
the shadows leave her dark eyes, but they never 
lifted, and when he said,— 

“ Darling, cannot you rejoice with Wyvenhoe ?” 
She answered, brokenly,— 

“Oh dad, dear dad, you don’t know what a 
wicked wretch I have been! I believed him 
guilty of his brother’s murder ; I had feund out 
their relationship, and [ thought his wrongs 
had driven him mad, It almost broke my heart 


“Poor child! poor child! But now, why 
were you going to marry Lyun when you loved 
W)vevhoe? You are not worldly wise——” 

“Bend down, dear dad, and let me whisper 
the truth,” and so she told him all, ending sadly, 
“And now I can never let Douglas see how 
grieved I am that I so misjudged him ; be was a 
poor man then, and I failed him. He is rich 
now, and honoured ; he would think me the most 
mercenary girl under the sun.” 

“I don’t believe he would ; however, you will 
have an opportunity of proving that shortly, for 
I have promised he shall see you to-day, so look 
your prettiest, my dear, and be kind to him; he 
has suffered long enough.” 

* * * . 

“ Magdalen, won't you speak to me?” asked 
Douglas, with his eyes fixed upen the thin face 
grown suddenly so rosy red. “At last I may 
meet you upon an equality, may even hold your 
hand without being thought presumptous. Have 
you no welcome for me ?” 

The handsome, wistful eyes were looking 
earnestly into hers ; she began to tremble and 
her lips to quiver. , 

“T am pleased to see you,” she answered, 
trying to speak coldly ; “doubly pleased to know 
you are cleared of both charges brought against 
you. I—I wish you every happiness in the 
future——" 

“Why will you not look at me? Why are 
your congratulations so cold? Was I vain when 
I thought I read love in your eyes? when you 
clung about me, on that day which I at least, can 
never forget? I dared not ask your hand then, if 
I would ; but noew——” 

“Now,” she interrupted, “you must despise 
me, thinking that your new position could have 
power to move me; but believe me—oh! I pray 
you to believe me, that in this one thing I have 
been single hearted.” 

“Then why,” he asked, with sudden jealousy, 
“ why did you betroth yourself to Herries Lynn ? 
You must answer that. You did not love him, 
I'll swear that, although you vowed to me in the 
bazaar that you were happy. Magdalen, it could 
not be that his fortune tempted you ?” 

“Tt serves me right,” she answered almost 
childishly, “ that you should doubt me ; I cannot 
see how any one could judge me mercifully ; but 
oh, Douglas, I must tell you all. I cannot bear 
your scorn. I was wicked enough to believe you 
guilty of—of murder; and then Herries Lynn 
came to me with what seemed certain proof of 
your guilt, and he said that he would denounce 
you—if—if I did not marry him.” 

“ What/ Magdalen, did you love me well 
enough to sacrifice yourself for me? Was it 
because of that you seemed fale to your own 
heart ?” 

“ T would have died for you if need hai been,” 
she answered passionately; “but instead, I 
promised to—to—oh, Douglas——” as he caught 
her in his arms and kissed her wildly, until 
almost her breath was gone—and not her face 
alone was wet witb teara, 





“My darling! my darling!” he whispered 
over and over again; when he dared trust himself 
to speak, “how have [ deserved your love? I 
ought to be shot for doubting you.” 

“Suppose we cry quits about that?” she 
asked, laughing through her tears, “And you 
are quite, quite eure that neither your title nor 
estates have anything to do with my con- 
fession ?” 

“T would choke the fellow who dared to 
insinuate such a lie!” 

“And you won't ever reproach me that I 
seemed to let some one else fill your place for a 
little while.” 

“ Tf Ido may I be shot for a cowardly knave ! 
But, sweetheart, what proof did Lyun give you ? 
It should have been convincing.” 

“It was. Please bring me my desk. Now 
unlock it ;” and with trembling fingers she 
touched the spring of a secret drawer. 

“ Look,” she said—“ he told me it was yours— 
I gave him my hand in exchange for it. Oh, 
Douglas ! Douglas! hide it away. I never can 
bear to see it again, or to think of the horrid 
stains upon it when he brought it to me.” 

He tovk the dagger from her. 

“ Po.r child! poor child! you have suffered 
more than I. And to think that my gift should 
have been the means to accomplish such an end ! 
Poor Perey! poor old boy!” and a cloud came 
over his face, unl Magdalen entreated, — 

“Take it away, do what you will with it 
dear ; but do not let the first hours of our joy be 
shadowed by sad memories,” 

. * * * 

With a great deal of her old wilfulness 
Magdalen protested she would not be married in 
India, that she hated the country and everything 
connected with it, and longed for a breath of 
English air, the soft, moist smell of English 
earth. And as there was not much difficulty in 
securing the Colonel’s furlough (for, indeed, he 
was in a sad state of health), the little party 
travelled homewards, the voyage quite restoring 
Magdalen to her usual tone, although, indeed, 
faint marks of the trials she had undergone must 
always leave an impression upon both face and 
heart. 

They were married at Wyvenhoe, all the 
tenants (with whom Douglas had ever been a 
favourite) turning out to view the wedding and 
do homage to the young bride whose love had 
stood so severe and cruel a test. 

The Colonel never returned to his regiment— 
it became necessary that he should sell out ; and 
on the death of Mrs. Verity he made his home 
with Magdalen and her husband. 

That was three years ago; and now, if one 
would see an ideal family, one has but to travel 
down to Wyvenhoe on a summer’s evening. The 
sun has gone down behind a clump of copper 
beeches, leaving a crimson track behind, and 
close by the “ brown, bright bird amorous” is 
beginning his song ; on the great lawn is seated 
the Colonel, a curly-headed boy standing beside 
him, wilfully ignoring the nurse’s admonitions to 
“come to bed”; in her arms is a little white 
bundle—the baby Violet ; and slowly walking 
amongst the flower-beds, her trailing white gar- 
ments kissed by the fragrant blossoms, is Mag- 
dalen, Douglas has an arm about her waist, on 
his face there is a vast content, and his eyes are 
full of lover's love as they meet hers. 

“ Heaven has been very good to us,” he says 
reverently. ‘I do not think you have ever 
regretted trusting your life to me, dear heart.” 

“ Never, oh, never! And my love has grown 
with each passing day, until I wonder my heart 
is big enough to hold it all.” 

And there, in sight of them all, he kisses the 
sweet wife who is dearer to him than all else the 
world can give. 

(THE END.] 








Tue greatest smokers in Europe are the 
Belgians, and the Spaniards use the least 
tobacco per head of all the nations. Great 
Britain stands the lowest but two in the list, but 
its consumption per head has nearly doubled in 
half a century 
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Mistress of the situation—the servant girl. 

A: surGEON isthe man who: hae to carve out 
his fortune if he get any. 

Wuy are policemen like the days of mat? 
Because they are numbered, 

“ My wife,” said Squills proudly, “is queen of 
the tea-table; and she never reigns but. she 
pours,” 

He (anxiously): “ You are not your own dear 
self to-night, sweetheart.” She (passively) : 
“* No, darling, I am yours.” 

THEODORE THeEsPis: “ Bat, my dear’ fellow; 
I'll pay you in time,” Peter S, Flint; “I prefer 
it in money,” 

Soe: “ Maude? 
of my youth.” He: “I didn’t take her to be as 
old as that.” 

Sué (emphatically): “I will never marry you. 
Do I make~ myself plain!” He (cruelly): 
“ Quite unnecessary. Nature has done that.” 

“You must have perseverance,” said. the 
young: physician’s friend. “No,” was the reply, 
“‘ what I want is patients.” 

“ JoHNNY, what’sthe meaning of je ne sais 
pas?” “TY don’t know.” “Then go back to 
your desk and study till you do know.” 

Tiutp Yoorn: “ Sha-shall we go and sit under 
the w-w- willow, Miss Ethel?” Demure 
Maiden : “‘ Why not under that pop-pop-poplar, 
George ¢” 

He: “ We had a-terrible rough: sea coming 
over. I was quite alarmed.” She: “ Did-you 
retain your presence of mind?” He: “No; 
that went with-the rest.” 

Bricuron.—He: ‘I ama great psychologist’: 
are you interested at all in it?” She: “ Ah, 
yes, I think it perfectly lovely; but I don’t 
think it modeat for a git} to ride.” 

Borcuer: “ How'do you think I am getting 
on with my cornet?” Fred: “ First-rate, I 
expected to hear that some one had killed you 
before this.” 

He: “I beg your pardon. I. forgot. myself.” 
She: “That’s all right. People are liable to 
forget the trivial aud unimportant things in 
life.” 

Bicker: “ Why do you-run out. to your farm 
so often? what is. there on the. place to-absorb 
your interest?” Dicker; “A thundering. big 
mcrtgage.” 

* You say you.are a good washer and: ironer. 
How'do you tell.when the irons are: too hot?” 
“How? By smelling the burning linen, mum, 
of course. What's my nose-for?” 

MeCartay: “ Old Brown declares you are the 
most entertaining talker’in the club, What do 
you usually talk’ about in his company?” 
O*Rourke : “ Old Brown.” 

Wire: “ When we go anywhere now we have 
to walk. Before marriage you always called a 
carriage.” Husband: “ That’s why we have to 
walk now.” 

“ Wuat do you think would make a handsome 
paper-weight for the professor on his birthday.?” 
“One of his own sentencer,” was the sarcastic 
reply. 

“]T Have just gained your mother’s consent, 


Clara dear,” “But, Mr. Swift, I am so young, I 
—really——” “I don’t think it will make any 


difference, as I am to be your stepfather.” 

“T am glad I learned to rew'on buttons when 
I was a bachelor,” observed Fangle. ‘‘ Whiy?” 
asked Cumso. “1 find the accomplishment so 
useful now I am married.” 

Jess: “I thought that you hated Jack, and 
yet you have accepted him?” Bess: “I did 
hate him ; but he- proposed under an umbrella, 
and sald if I refused he would let the rain drip 
on my new hat.” 

GERTRUDE (the big sister): “ Maud, I do wish 
you'd stop your chattering to that dog. Can’t 
you see I’m talking to Mr. Lovedale ?” 
(aggrieved): ‘‘ Well, I’ve dot aright to talk to 
my puppy, too,” 





Oh, she’s one of the friends: 
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“Tue good die young,” remarked the funny 
man seriously, to the managing editor, “I don’t 
know about that,” contended the editors “I 
notice that most of the good’jokes are old ones:” 


“I wisn I were an-ostrich,” said Bushmill 
angrily, as he tried to eat one of his wife’s 
biscuits and couldn’t. “I> wish you were,” 


returned Mrs, Bushmill, ‘“1’d-get a few feathers | 


for my hat.” 

“No,” said Willie Withington, “I’m not 
conceited ; on the contrary, I often have’ a’ very 
poor opinion of myself.” “There are~ some 
matters,’’ replicd Miss Pepperton, “in which 
your taste’is remarkably good.” 

Griags (to lady who treads on his toe” in 
crowded railway compartment): “Will you per- 
mit me, madam——” She: “Oh, thank you!” 
Griggs: “To call your atténtion to the faet that 
you are standing on my toes,” 

ABSENT-MINDED Q.C. : “ Gentlemen of the jury, 
if you convict this man, who, I ask you, is to 
eare for the widow and orphans left lonely, 
and ” The Prisoner: “Slow: up, guv’nor. 
It was the old woman that I shot.” 

“T cor tired of riding home in crowded cars, 
so I bought a bicycle.” ‘So you are going: to 
ride home on that, hereafter?” “ Well, I don’t 
know. I got it only yesterday, and. last night I 
rode home in an ambulance.” 

Honty: “What business: are you: in now, 
Barly?” Barly: “I’m a stockvroker,” 
Hurly: “ They say there’s a good deal! of money 
in that business.” Burly’ (dolefully): ‘ Well, 
there’s a good deal of my mioney in it.” 

He: “If you did not love me, why’ did you 
encourage me?” She: “I? Eteourage you'?”’ 
He: “For two seasons you have atcepted every 
one of my invitations to the theatre.” She: 
“That was not because I loved you; it was 
because I loved the theatre.” 

A MILITARY captain, desirous of inspiring a 
soldier with patriotic sentinfents, asked him the 
following question. “ What would you think if 
you saw a banner’ waving over the field of 
battle?” “I should think the wind was blow- 
ing,” was the man’s reply, 

At THE Piay.—Hattie (at the play): “I see 
three days go by between the first and second 
acts.” Uncle Clover: “Great Scott, Hattie! I 
thought it wouldn’t be more ’am one night. I'll 
have to go homie an’ do the milkin’ in the 
mornia: an’ come back.” 

New Girt.—“ Young man has called to see 
you, mem.” Miss Lilian Languid (glancing at 
eard); “Mr. Fitz-James McStab! Gracious! 





Iam not fit to be seen! Tell him, Betty, that: 


I’m—Oh, she’s gone!” New Girl (a. moment 
later. to young, man): “ Yes, sir, she’s in, but 
gracious, she’s not fit to be-seen !” 

“We had a lovely whist club,” she said 
artlessly. “We made a rule that any girl 
who spoke should pay'a penny: into the 
treasury for every word she uttered.” “Quite 
ingenious.” “ Yes, but I don’t belong’to it any 
more.” “Why not?” “ Pa-says he-can’t afford 


Groom: “How! much de I owe you?” 
Clergyman: “Um+er+whatever you think 
your wife is worth.” Groom’: “Oh, that’s ‘so 
many millions I-would have'to' go on ‘owing it to 
you.’ Clergyman: “ Well, call around ‘again in 
afew years; Perhaps the estimate ‘will. theu‘be 
within your means.” 

Frinst SHrpwreEcKkEeD YacHTsMAN (on a: piece*of 
wretkage): “It won't hold us“ both, Bill. I'll 
let go, and you save yourself.” Second’ Ship- 
wrecked Yachtsman: “But, man, you havea 
wife and family, and I haven’t.” Firat’ Ship- 
wrecked Yachtsman: “ Yes; I know but I have 
ah evgagement with the dentist to-morrow, and 
Iam satisfied.” (Drops off the log.) 

“Wat do you wish?” asked the servant 
who answered the ring at the door. “I want to 
see Mr. Edward Annan.” “Whatfor?” “It is 
in relation to a promissory note.” “Mr. Annan 
went out of town yesterday,’ ‘“‘That’s too bad. 
I wanted to pay him the amount I owe- him.” 
But,” quickly added the servant, “he returned 
this morning,” 





Amatrur Sportsman (int the Maite woods) : 
“ Aw? I say, mah mien, ate’ bears vewy ‘darger: 
ows?” Guide: “You needn't have no fear; cir, 
Bears don’t never turn’on” a* man‘until they've 
been’ hit.” 


“So I should miake you very happy. by 
accepting you; count?” “ Happy? Ab, made: 
moiselle, I should die wit ze. happinoss,”, 
* Really, count? You-almost tempt me to‘ say 
‘ Yes.’ ” 

“ Do you think,” askel an Englishman: of an 
Irishman, “that. the Irish will be content if 
they get Mr. Gladstone’s home rule?” “There 
with be’ no peace and! happiness in Ireland. til} 
they do get it, sir.” ‘But don’t you see that it 
will lead to a serie¢ of: free fights'in your coun- 
try?" “Sure, sir; atid isn’t that peace and 
happiness to am Iristinian'? ” 

Hussaxp: “ Where’ isthe*hatimer?” Wife: 
“You had it’ yesterday’ “1 am not’ asking 
where it-was-yesterttiy.” “ You' had it yesterday; 
and no one else has hadit sinea’’ “ Huh’! Well, 
if you had the least bit ‘of consideration for my 
feelings, you would have used that hammer for 
someéthing or other after I got’ through with it, 
and: then you would know where it’ is,” 

“ RocHEFoucAULD says,” remarked Borely, 
after the ladies’ had withdrawn; “‘ that there is 


something in the misfortunes’of our friends which ' 


is not altogether displeasing’ to us, and——” 
The ‘grim smile which went'routid as he stuck 
the wrong’end of hiscigar im his mouth showed 
him how mach trith‘theré was‘in the tiresome 
old platitude, 

Tie Doctor (angrily): “Look heré, Dicer, 
I understand that you have been’ telling. people 
that. you wouldn’t let me treat a sick cat of 
yours.” Diter: “I bélieve I did say” that.” 
The Doctor: “ Well, sir, you'll havé to take it 
back.” Dicer: “ Very’ well; I will’ I will let 
you treat a sick cat of mine, I’m not very.fond 
of the animal, anyhow,” 

Morcur-Kaerer’: “Looking for anyone?” 
Visitor: “ Oi'm lookin’ fur me dear friend, Moike 
Hoolighan, who’s mysteriously disappeared. It 
’ud break:me heart to-foied hin dead. Oi loved 
that mon like a-brether.” “ Has: he any marks 
by which*you could identify him?” “ Yis, he do 
have a-big sear on his forehead’ wheré Oi hit ’im 
wid a brick.” 

Youne Lapy: “I suppose you have had some 
narrow escapes; Liettenant Dashaway?” 
Lieutenant Dashaway: “Y-a-8, Awfully narrow 
eseape once; bah Jove.” Yourig: Lady (breath- 
lessly): “In: what' way!” Lieutenant Dash- 
away: “ Vewy near ordaked on active ‘service, 
don'’t-cher-know. The-warcame to an end before 
we embarked.” 

HussanbD: “ You aré‘as ‘gloomy’ a¥ att’ owl. 
Suiking: because I can get you that new bonnet, 
I suppose” Wife: “No, 1 was only going over 
some old letters; that’s all’ Its nothing of 
importance. Only a-fit of thé blues’’ “ What 
letters?” “ Lovedetters.”” “ Sonie you wrote !’ 
“Some I received.” “ Ohy: mine eh?” “No, 
some I received béfore-I met ‘you. It’s of 1 
consequence, Noné at’all How‘is your cold” 

A nt-tdrts? sent for°a’ veterinary surgeon the 
other day to come'to his*residence and attend to 
a horse that had been hurt. When the doctor 
called, he ‘was invited to walk back to the’ yard, 
and there he was showh a toy horse, one of the 
legs of which’ was broken’ off/' The ‘doctor 
examined ‘tle horse carefully, and recommended 
a little glue ‘and a wire splint, and-then sent in 
his bill. 


Ont of the candidates for the representation _ 


of a’ west country bérbugh, in the course of 4 
speech just previous to the general election, had 
occasion to refer’ to the flogging. of children. 
Some folks nowadays’ objected to beating 
youngsters at all, heeaid; but he agreed with 
the truth conveyed in that saying of the wise 
man— Spare the rod and spoil the child.” “I 
suppose I was no worse than other boys,” he 
went on to say, “but I know I had some 


flogging myzelf, and I think it did me good. | 


Now on one occasion, I was flogged for telling 
the truth.” “It cured you, sir,” said a voice 
from the back, 
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SOCIETY. ' 

Wonrtn’s cheapest dress costs £30, ; 

TornisH dignitaries: notrarely. spend fifty 
thousand francs om-their colleetion of pipes. 

SLEEVES of, a.different. fabric from the: dress 
will continue in-favour for spring;and summer. 

Frve Court‘ladies in: waiting to the Empress 
of China are on:their way to Berlin where they 
will study German and German Court etiquettes 

Tus Empress: of Austria, when: she: travels 


about incognito; uses indifferently the three: 


following names: “ Madamede Tofna,” ‘ Madame 
Nicholson,” and Miss “ Simpson.” 

Tus Prineess: Victaria. Mary of Teck is-a 
general favourite, and: the~idea, so far; is that 
her marriage with the Duke of ‘ York:most~ pro- 
bably will take-place- about the middle of July, 

THB-Prince-and. Princess: of: Wales will oven 
the newwing-of the ‘Hospital. for” Sick-. Children, 
Great Ormond Street, of which the Duke of Fife 
is president,.on.June.24th. There isa. building 


fund debt of £12,000, on behalf of which: the: 


Princess-of. Walesa. will: receive: purses, 

An odd. woman's club: exists’ in: Paris, Its 
object is socialintereourse, afternoon.tea, and 
gossip, andiin: farther: adherence: to: the: general 
lines of men's chibsy only: wives of. clubmen* are 
eligible, The: club: is: called: the: Cercle. des 


Femmes du: Monde; and: its. club* preeinets are: 


jealously guarded fram masculine invasion. 

THe Crown: Princess.of Roumania cannot have 
greatly relished one-part of the traditional cere- 
monial gone. through. on: her first. entry” in 
Bucharest... The-yeung bride» was expected. to 
take a mouthful of ‘the. Bread. of: Welcome,” 
which, according to custom, consists»of a very 
unpalatable mixture-of ‘beanflour, honey, garlic, 
and pig’s bleod, baked on a wood fire. 

THE Bishop-of Rochester officiated: every °Sun- 
day in the private chapel‘ of the: Villa Palmieri: 
The Queen. has-now-quite . revived the. old. prae- 
tice of having:the Olerk:of the Closet :constently 
in attendance-at Court, whieh: had beew in: abey- 
ance since: the«déath’ of. George IV., who: was: 
sedulously attended. during:the-last few» months 
of his life by ,Bishap. Carr, of Chichester (after- 
warda of Worcester), who then held that. office, 
which, by the way, is worth only £7 a-year. 

WHILE she-is staying: at.. Balmoral. the Queen 
does her official work ina very large:sitting-room,: 
seated at a huge-writing-table plentifully littered 
with papers, letters, andtelegrams, and. adorned 
with seveyal. family. photograp 
Majesty’s right-hand stands another table loaded 
with despatch:boxes,.and on*yet’ another there is 
a large silver salver, on which she: places: docu- 
ments.as she has done with them.. When this is 
full, it.is carried off‘to. Sir Henry Ponsonby; who 
arranges its:contents and packs them up. for 
despatch. One of the most prominent objects in 
the room: is..a .large. easel. bearing an excellent 
portrait of the: Priuce-Consort;; A'bookstable, 
loaded with books, suands close by her Mijesty’s 
favourite easy-chair.. 

Tis: Prinee: of : Wales's. new yacht, the 
Britannia, is acomposite cutter of two hundred 
and twenty tons, apd Ler length on the low-water 
line is-eighty-six: feet; The cutter haz.a great 
beam, which makes her very roomy inside, and 
her unusual sizeof counter has been utilised for 
spacious. after-cabims, while the flare of her bow 
makes a big-forecastte. The mast is an immense 
Oregon. spar. Ther cabins. are to be- tastefully 
and luxuriously fitted up:and furnished, buat 
everything is to be plain, as H.R.H. daes not 
Want a floating, boudoir. The beam permite of a 
very large dining-saloon, extending the full 
width, and this is framed in’ mahogany with 
panels of cretonne, Aft is the Pfince’s own 
cabin with a» bath-room. adjoining, and another 
State room, withia smoking-room, ladies’: cabin, 
and cloak-room. Just in. front of the dining- 
saloon is a large pantry, forward of which are the 
galley, the captain’s room, and the mess-room. 
The yacht. carries three boats, and she will be 
sailed by Captain Carter, of Wivenhoe, and an 
East-coast crew. 


hss. On: her: 
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STATISTICS. 


- HERE have been fourteen popes since the year 
1700. 
InD1A. and exchange four and a. half 
million words by telegraph inthe year, 
Anoor’9{600/006*kids are slaughtered in Europe 
annually to supply one town: in.. France, where 
gloves are made. 


Saractrex: for led im- England to a 


mortality of four: thousand” per’ million’; the: 


mortality is now between two and three hundred 
per million: 





GEMS. 


Brxaviour is a mirror in which everyone 
displays his.image. 

A-sounp diseretion *is not‘ so much. indicated 
by never makings mistake’as by never repeating 
ite 


A-svaict belief in:fate is the. worst of slavery, 
imposing: upon our ‘needs an: everlasting lord or 
tyrant whom we are to stand in awe of night and 
day. 

He who prefers the material delights of life to 
its intellectual.pleasures:is like the ‘possesser of a 
palace who takes. up-bis abode-in.the kitchen and 
leaves the drawingyrooms empty. 

Ir our overruling, desire; be for the comforts of 
life, if we shun.all.manner: of: hardship: and toil 
and court luxury<and ease, we may look for a 
steady deterioration” in® our “~pbysical and mental 
energy. But, if we.make:.coinfort subservient to 
all higher good; if we: use: it:gladly : whea it con- 
duces to health and vigour,:and part’ from it 
willingly when it would ‘enfeeble them, we shall 
have proved its real. worth: and enjoyed its best 
resulte. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES: 





SreameD Ecas.—Butter a pudding dish and 


‘put in a layer of bread: cruurbs; add a. little 


butter in bits, and: season. with. salt and pepper. 
Break half a dozen eggs:carefully over this layer. 
and a little pepper, salt and bits of butter ; cover 
with new milk... Set the ‘dish in-a steamer over 
boiling water and. steam.a few minutes, or until 
eggs are sufficiently cooked. 

RHUBARB AND BREAD-AND-BuTTER PuDDING.— 
Prepare some rhubarb-stalks as fora pie ; cover 
the bottom. of. a. buttered pudding-dish. with 
slices: of ' bread-and-butter; cover with. the 
thubarb sliced rather thinly’; sprinkle well with 
sugar; then place another layer of bread-and- 
butter, and'so on until the dish is-full: Cover, 
and steam whilst baking for an hour; then 
remove the lid and bake for ten minutes while 
browning, 

A German Pépprne.—This is simply a raised 
biscuit dough to which about a half cupof sugar 
is added, Roil this dough out till it is not over 
half an: inch. thick. Cover it..with rich canned 
peaches or well-flavoured apples.: Dredge it. with 
sugar (granulated .ia better than powdered), and 
bake it in a quick <over:with: a-good heat at the 
bottom. Cover it while itis baking if it cooks 
too much on top. It should be done in fifteen 
minutes. Serve it as itis, or with a pitcher of 
sweet cream, 

Vesv CAKB;—14lb; cold veal, 41b. ham, pepper, 
salt, cayenne, 1 deseert-spoonful. finely chopped 
parsley, 6 hard-boiled eggs; 2 teacupfuls of stock. 
Rutter a plain mouldjand fillit with alternate layers 
of the eggs cut in slices, the ham and veal finely 
minced; mixed with half the stock, highly 
seasoned, and pounded to.a smooth paste ; when 
the mould is full, pour the other stock over, 
cover closely, and: bake for 1 hour; when. it is 
done, press firmly inthe mould, put a plate over, 
and.press under a weight till cold. Mushrooms 
and truffles may be added: if liked. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


SLow rivers flow’seven: niles an hour. 

A stor» wind:blows’50 or 60 miles.an hour. 

A Horse sometimessheds real tears of anguish. 

THE lily grows wild in South Italy, and was 
taken to North Europe in’! 460. 

Tue diamond, in a sufficient heat, will barn 
like a piece of charcoal, 

In the-dreary deserts of Arabia. the- rosemary 
and lavender flourish to perfection, 

THe best marksmen are usually those with gray 
or blue eyes. 

Some* famous old‘ books still in existence are 
bound iu tanned human skin. 

In Babylon it was proof of death: to stand a 
corpse up.in the sunlight and see if it would cast 
a shadow, 

THE drums:of Servian regiments are placed on 
little two-wheeled carts, drawn by big dogs, the 
drummer following: 

Tre tomb of Mahomet is covered’ with 
diamonds, sapphires, and rubies valued at ten 
million dollars. 

AN electric furnace: has just been: constructed, 
in which-bricke can be melted se as to flow like 
water, 

THE’ eucalyptus, or Australian. guortree 
sometimes’ grows’ twenty-four feeb in: three 
months 

THe diamond, if laid in the sun and then 
carried into a dark* room, shows distinet- phas- 
phorescence. 

One of the strangest communities of haman 
beings to-be found iu-the world is-the so-called 
white Indian tribe of north-western Montana. 

In is: perhaps. not generally known: that .the 
water-cress, that best of garnishes: for a. noble 
roas*, has.a-distinct value asa blood+purifier. 

Nero's eye-glass, through. which’ the’ near- 
sighted tyrant watched the gladiatorial games; 
was an emerald cut into the fornr'ofa lens, 

A GErwan savant declares that all diamonds 
found on this earth came from-tlie moon’ on 
aerolites or metearites, 

SmaLe. birds. are. conveyed: on the) backs of 
cranes from Asia Minor across the Mediterraneah 
to their. winter quarters in Africa, 

Art the menin the Metropolitan Fire Brigade, 
with: the-exception: of: the coachmen, arechosen 
from young able-bodied seamen, and nearly all 
have served in men-of-war. 

An» ingenious individual has invented a 
combination folding bed, billiard table, settee, 
table and: bureau—all: taking up. no more room 
than:an upright piano, 

Ir is said that if the ports of tlie United 
Kingdonuy. were» blocked the» country’ would be | 
starved out in seven days, and Loadon in three 
days. 

Tue ‘American Bible Society has. printed one- 
fourth million of its five-cent edition of the New 
Testament for free distribution at the-Columbian 
Exposition. 

ELONGATED.ear lobes are considered. a mark of 
beauty in Borneo... Girls with this. feature 
reaching down to their elbows are not 
uncommon. 

THe’ Metropolitan letter-carriers find a good 
many empty purses in letter-boxes. Pickpockets 
think: it/safer to drop them: there: than on the 
pavements, 

Bonen rice takes an hour to: digest, aud 
boiled: suet of beef: five hours and a half. 
These are the extreme limits for ordinary’ 
edibles. 

THe greatest waves known are said to he thore 
off. the Cape of Good Hope, where under the 
influence of a northwest gale they will sometimes 
reach a height of forty feet. 

Dunia’ the reign’ of Henry V. the English 
parliament passed a law’ requiring all the geese 
in England to be counted. The sheriff of every 
county was required to furnish six arrow feathers 
from-each goose, 
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NOTICES TO. CORRESPONDENTS. 


Jutian.—Don’t! The field is too full already. 
Rita.—The family name of the Queen is Guelph. 


Tcrn-coat,—If the agreement is stamped it is 
binding. 

H. J. K.—A pr paeteee votes at a general election 
whether he has paid rates or not. 

Haroourt.—The enlistment is under precisely the 
same conditions as in the regular army. 

Constant ReEApER.—The story you mention is out of 
print. 

BatemMan.—There is no law requiring the registration 
of partnerships, 

Mavcar.—A sovereign will pass at full value anywhere 
in the civilised world. 


Anxious.—Any person may be summoned to serve on 
@ coroner's jury. 

Love.—You can do nothing, the matter has passed out 
of your hands entirely. 


Eowrn.—April 11, 1776, fell on Thursday, and April 
16, 1772, on Thursday. 

Saucy Kate.—No license is necessary in order to keep 
a pleasure boat. 

Incoc.—No such article is to be had in England so far 
as we can discover. 


Hicpa.—Glycerine is an excellent application for the 
skin either of face or any other part. 


Jony’s Love.—Marriage with cousins of any degree is 
legal by English law. 

Son Frere.—There is no law to compel a brother to 
contribute to the expense of his sister's funeral. 


Bos.—A policeman is only allowed by law to vote ata 
parliamentary election. 


Brooxer.—A landlord cannot increase the rent with- 
out giving notice to quit. 


Unuarry One.—Your case unfortunately needs medical 
advice, which we must not attempt to give. 


Timi> Mas.—Why not ask your husband, instead of 
referring the matter to our judgment? 


Hostsss.—For a high tea, the table should be laid the 
same as for a luncheon. 


Ixqutsrtive.—All arrears of rent may be sued for in 
the County Court. 


A Weti-wisaer.—If the taking of the rooms was by 
the week, a week's notice is enough. 


Stavey.—A domestic servant may give a month's 
notice, from any date. 


Crarmian.—You should sponge it with ammonia and 
water mixed, and then with clean water. 


Mat. “ey ee of London at the last census 
was 4,2 

mt, a father and son can marry two 
sisters, or a mother and her daughter for that matter. 


Jacx.—The first nickle-in-the-slot machines were 
made by Egyptian pricsts and they turned on an urn of 
holy water. 


Worarep Fatuer.—As that girl has not been guilty 
of any crime or serious fault you cannot get her locked 
up anywhere. 

K. Y. Z.—He can ag me another license by refusing 
to let other premises for licensed purposes ; that is done 
én many instances. 


Bertiz.—Your agreement seems to be a weekly one, 
and the commission would be calculated for the week of 
notice. 


Rover.—The dog being in your custody, you must 
} mm out a license, or you are liable to be summoned and 
ned. 


TrRApDESMAN.—If you can prove wilful absence on his 
part, you can compel him to make up the time lost by 
uch absence, 


Harassep Jack.—There is no way out of the diffi- 
culty but payment by instalment in the way you are 
now doing 


M. G. T.—Contempt of court is punishable as a crimi- 
nal offence, with the exception of hard labour as part of 
the penalty. 


Gtavcus.—A man cannot, after attaining his majority. 
be sued for a debt contracted by him or on his behalf 
while he was under age. 


A... DIA aE my toil not, neither do they spin” is 
Setitical a ; the phrase is a common one in latter-day 
litical speeches. 


yt kKNEY.—London has a radius of about 15 miles 
from its centre every way; that is to say, it measures 
about 30 miles across and along. 


AtmA.—The only advice we can give is that you should 
attend the hospital regularly, and faithfully carry out 
the instructions given by the surgeon. 


A. Kent.—The aims of the Institute may be said to be 
the formation of a complete collection of the natural 
productions of the British Empire. 


CtaRE.—The title of “majesty” was not introduced 
until the reign of James I. Before his time the kings 
of England were saluted with the title of ‘‘ highness. 
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assess furniture 


Simpticity.—A married woman may 
h her husband 


-_ other y of her. own over 
have ne cight of interference. 


"sal you want to keep your house free from 
moths, never put down your carpets till the floor is 
thoroughly dry. 


L. I. L—You would find a table com: 
and French measures of — in Whi! 
and many other books of reference. 

Nrra.—The longest frost ever recorded in England 
lasted fifteen weeks. It began in December, 1708, and 
ended in the following March. 

Motus Bawn.—You made a mistake, and must now 
abide the consequences. That seems to us to be about 
the whole sum and essence of the matter. 


pene | best, besides being courteous, to 


H. B.—Why up hill? It electricity ten used for the 


purpose you name nat otk it ould not be for 
work alone. The Rane tae ted © oleae 
most persons. We cannot you where to 
buy the article. 


C, A.— Unless the estate was very difficult to realise, 
the time ety ny Le BAe. A 


Trustees > Ses ae . You would 
find is vole mailiee tap to law. upon the trustees, 
and civilly, but fomigee request a settlement. 


Horervt.—If a hangman could not be found Ee 
criminal would be reprieved ; there is a popular belief 
that the duty would fall on the youngest oe. 
but that, as we have frequently explained, is u non. 
sense, 
_ LYQUIRER. my eet is the name of a ew: in Belu- 
of istan. also the 





a stam: addressed —7 or wrapper, 80 as to 
give as ttle trouble as possible, 


Mramt.—The Topaz took its name from a Greek word 
meaning guess, since the ancients could only guess at 
the | ty where this beautiful stone was obtained. 


DistrEssep.— Select such food and drink as your own 
experience and the general of society point out 
as best suited to your Shahite, on easiest of tion. 


Tovurist.—About six ~— is the average pepe hem 
New York to pe mee but the “record” time 
tinually being y varied. A shipping agent could 
no doubt give you the most recent passage. 


Ionorance.—We call the north the top of the map 
because it is above us; we look up.to it; Australians, 
however, regard the south as the top, because they look 
up to that, their feet standing against ours, as it were. 


AN OLD MAID's STORY. 


Tue fisher boats went out to sea, 
Went out to sea on the ebbing ' tide, 
Standing, I watch them under the lee 
Of the hills at the water side, 


One there was in the foremost boat— 

In the foremost boat that led the pee 
Bearded and rough, but beneath his 

Was the truest heart that beat. 


The breakers with a mighty roar 

Leaped high on the cold and trembling sand. 
The sea Set aoe Se shore, 

By breezes 


I watched the boats fade from my view, 
While - aft ye seagulls fk 
le over my ew 
With sad ow cry. 
. . . . 7 
The fisher etl came one by one, 
Back from the far- ‘ery 4 
But the boat I watched for has not come, 
Nevermore shall 


sey A down fathoms deep— 
fathanse 6 beneath the waves, 


eep 
Lies arn aber tay it deal asleep, 
Asleep in the ocean's graves. 


> came, ag te pend une’ 
ear, sent them awa: 
For fam, a the old love baread g 
That's why I’m a maid to-day. az 


Covrtrous.—When a von becomes en ots to 
a lady he should, if his c rmit o! 
sent his flancée with og ring set aol pw teh. stone 
he knows is her fay 


RosBerts.—The od ery ** No one is a hero to his valet,” 
is commonly a ttrfbuted to Madame de Sevigné, but, on 
= authority of Madame Aisse, belongs to to Madame 
‘ornuel, 


Hosert.—The mt year will have fifty-three Sun- 
days, instead of the usual itty. two. Eighteen hundred 
and ninety-three came in on a Sunday and will go out 
on a Sunday. 


A ees ag apne fastest Peng rw among fishes is 
the dolphin. from thirty to forty miles 
an hour, and fe can swim around and eds 94 a vessel 
sailing at a high rate of speed. 


Biossom.—The white lustre of snow is due to 
the fact that all the yor oe — of light are 
blended together in the radiance that is thrown off frem 
the surface of the various crystals. 


Tommy Arxrivs,—The exact time when service-expired 
men in India are sent home is not always certain ; they 
are sent down to a station and despatched when a troop- 
ship is available ; but they always give way to invalids. 


TRAVELLER.—French is the -— 7 indispensable 
for travellers on the Continent. ith French you can 
make nan understood ie ae without French 
you will be constantly em 


L. M.—The first Sunday after the full moon following 
the 2ist of March is Easter Sunday ; this is the rule 
—, Ss over Christendom wherever Easter Sunday 

celebra‘ 


Horatio.—Erostratus, or Herostratus, according to 
different authorities, was the incendiary who set fire to 
the famous temple of Diana at Ephesus. When put to 
the torture, he confessed that his only object was to 
gain himself a name among p ssterity. 





on th 4 
name of the capital of the district, which . situated at 
the northern extremity of the valley, near the head of 
the Bolan Pass. 


Srupent.—A certain amount of the crayon and French 
chalk—even of soft lead pencil—will rub off if drawings 
are roughly used; you must just take care to use them 
gently, and always cover the face of dra’ with a 
sheet of tissue paper in your book, or when posting. 


Dovuntru..—Certainly, it would be most convenient 
to go toa last-maker in your own town, One should 
cient, for the foot which is most different from the 
other; but ha both ensures you easy fitting for 
both feet. The best plan is to call upon a last-maker 
near you. 
Mapaiz.—1. Ba’ the face in tepid water is said to 
os 7 obliterati kles. 2, There is no remedy for 
save dyeing, which we do not recommend. 
8. 3. Rub the face with a piece of fine — a — 
usual daily ablutions. It is said to be better for th 
complexion than any other massage treatment. 


Ata.etic.—The name of athletes am the Greeks 
and Romans was more particulary applied ‘to their 
boxers and wrestlers, though it inch their runners, 
leapers, and quoit throwers. While contendi: ak “ly 
public games, the dress of eo 

foe eee round the eine, the rent of the toy 

left nude and anointed with an unctuous mixture 

boxers used a kind of glove called 
cestus, which consisted of en wrapped 
around the hand, with pieces of lead and iron sewed 
into them to give greater weight to the blows. 


Routine Stone.—It is impossible to an 
ment in this coun for sPettuation St'the Oniotee 
Exhibition—United States law forbids it : it weal ast not 


pay employers here to take out girls, us can get 
Ll ob the: spot without ha to cost fot 
passage for them ; yet mye t wae on the 
ground you wou would 0 a situation Under a British 
exhibitor in eee to an American use you 
-would be su have better knowledge of the ways 
of British tors : "x" t to Chicago will cost you 
at least £12, and you know what are to gain 
by that expenditure before you venture the money. 


A. B. C.—A “quoad sacra” church is one that is 
maintained uw) eee of a certain sum volun- 
tarily subscri’ invested by members or other 


y 

—— pa ow ey . church is one that is 

maintained out of a central fund voluntarily subscribed 
to and administered by members and ers, or by 
means of direct voluntary contributions of the members 
and adherents of the individual churches in the form of 
seat rents; the ‘‘quoad sacra” church advocates the 
State endowment on, and admits the right of the 
State to interfere in rel matters and the govern- 
ment of the churches ; the dissenting church repudiates 
State endowment, and will not tolerate State interference 
in matters of conscience. 


X. Y. Z.—Men clerks to the Local Government Boards 
in land are aj ted by examination before the 
Civil ce Comm rs. For first-class, the limit 
of age isfrom 18 to 24; -class, 
greater number of a 
ing, ovthograp omy — at isin wrt 
ing, 0 A 

i go in for the competitive, the fee the tee for wonich is 

e competitive examination comprises higher 

2 veopying M&., English composition, phy 
aoe, ‘digesting turns into summaries, 

history, and k- Soopt ° ~~ would require to ~ 
the books approved by the examiners if ieee wish to 
succeed. To find the programme = 
on Service Commission, Canno: Westminster, 
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